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MARIO AND D®& CROTCH. 


A Corresponpent has addressed us in the following 
terms :— 

“A reader of the Musical World calls the attention of the Editor to a 
misstatement in the life of Mario; viz., for Sicily read Sardinia, that 
gentleman being a native of Piedmont, and having served in the 
Sardinian army—his late father, the Cavalier de Candia, having been 
Governor of Nice. 

“That the death of so distinguished a composer as Dr. Crotch should 
be dismissed in two lines is a matter of reproach to a journal professedly 
devoted to music. 

“* London, January 8, 1848.” 

We have omitted a couple of lines from this communica- 
tion, which merely convey an unjustifiable reproach to the 
conductors of the Musical World. For the information 
touching Signor Mario we are obliged, but, as it comes to us 
anonymously, we decline to vouch for its being genuine, 
although we have no reason to think otherwise. 

To the second paragraph of ‘A Reader of the Musical 
World,” we retort by the following question :—How does he 
know that we have no paper in hand, dedicated to the memory 
of Dr. Crotch, his peculiar talent, and his influence upon art? 
Some of our subscribers are too apt to jump at conclusions. 
We cannot do everything at once. Our analysis of MrnpeL- 
ssoHN has not yet appeared. The friends of Dr. Crotch may 
reasonably wait until homage has been paid to the most 
profound and brilliant genius of the present century. Let 
our correspondent mind his English, and we will endeavor to 
mind our editing. 





OPERATIC STARS. 
NO. VI. 
SALVI. 

Ar the beginning of the operatic season, 1844, anew tenor 
from Italy appeared in London, without an engagement at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and was heard at several concerts with 
various degrees of favor: some contesting that he was as 
great an artist as Rubini, while others openly declared he had 
but small pretensions to the name of a first-rate singer. This 
singer was called Lorenzo Salvi. He had come hither with 
an immense-continental reputation ; but immense continental 
reputations being so easily obtainable, his precursor-fame did 
not weigh much with him in this country. The English 
people are easily gulled, but to do them justice, they are not 
gulled with nothing ; and the continental fame of Signor Salvi 
depending on the report of his friends and French journals, 
simply amounted, in their estimation, to nothing, and no 
more. Had the Signor been heralded by all kinds of ex- 
travagant eulogies without intermission, in all kinds of 
newspapers ; had he had the good fortune to have found one 
violent antagonist—without opposition nothing will go down 
in England—he might have obtained astonishing success 
immediately ; but his success was not recognised by the 





| public generally as anything extraordinary, nor were his 





vaunted artistic powers acknowledged saving by a few 
judges and critics of the better class. Signor Salvi’s efforts 
were, in that year, entirely confined to the concert room, with 
the exception of one dramatic display, on his debut at Drury 
Lane, on the occasion of Benedict's concert, when he gave 
the last scene from the Lucia. We unfortunately did not attend 
at that performance. Subsequently, we heard him at a concert, 
and that giving us no very favorable idea of his powers, after 
all we had heard of them from various quarters, disinclined 
us from paying any particular attenticn to him, until we heard 
him at the Philharmonic, and had then a better opportunity 
of hearing him tested. It must, however, be allowed, that 
Salvi is not made to shine with anything like transcendant 
splendor off the stage, and that many, like ourselves, were 
led into a similar opinion, from hearing him in a concert-room 
only. But even in a concert-room the effect he produced 
varied with the music he sang, his voice being of peculiar 
quality, and by no means adapted to all styles of singing. As 
the most unprejudiced judgement of Signor Salvi’s powers at the 
time—for be it known he had then but little hopes of being 
engaged at the Opera, Moriani being the pet of the season— 
we shall quote the article from the Morning Post, of Friday, 
April 26, 1844, on the occasions his debut at Benedict’s’concert. 
The articl: will also- serve as a brief memoir of the artist ; it 
runs as follows :— 


“Since the great triumphs of Rubini in Paris and London, it has been 
too much the custom to cry out that Italy was exhausted of her tenors- 
This universal saying was of some convenience to operatic directors, as 
it furnished them with excuses for imposing inferiorities on the public. 
How it is that Lorenzo Salvi only found his way to the Parisian opera in 
the season 1843-44, and that he is now heard for the first time in this 
country, at a chance benefit and on English goards, we cannot pretend to 
unravel; for it must be a mystery to amateurs when the only singer, 
calculated in any manner to replace Rubini, makes his debit at Drury- 
lane Theatre singing in Italian. The last scene of Donizetti’s Lucia 
was selected for his appearance. It was placed on the stage with every 
care as to scenery, and there was the chorus, and even Borrani sang the 
few notes assigned to the pestor who announces the death of Lucia. 
When Salvi entered, dressed as Edgar Ravenswood, his commanding 
figure and handsome person at once prepossessed the audience in his 
favour. tle had delivered but a few notes of the recitative before the 
presence of a great singer was universally recognised by that unmistake- 
ably deep attention, which shews that the sympathies of the hearers are 
with the artist. Anda truly great singer Salvi proved himself to be. Tu 
Italy his style is called “the school of Salvi,’’ and certainly he has a 
method which is in some degree original; but if we were called upon to 
state what is the style of Salvi, we should decidedly define it as that of the 
Rubini school. The first quality that strikes us is the extraordinary eleva- 
tion of his register. It is a high tenor, of exquisite pliability, and with a 
truth in the intonation that has never been surpassed. In power we 
opine that it is not overwhelming; but if it has been sufficient for the 
Scala, at Milan, and the San Carlo, at Naples, its volume will be enough 
in the smaller theatres in this country. But there is enchanting fresh- 
ness in all he sings. The organ is young, and has not been prematurely 
worn out. His reading is magnificent, every note is heard distinctly, and _ 
the poet is not obscured for the singer’s art. Sentiment is, therefore, 
his great characteristic, and with this he possesses the most finished 
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execution. The phrases he executed in his falsetto were delicious— 
nothing could be finer than the pianissimo when Edgar had attained 
almost the climax of despondency. The fra poco was never delivered 
with more impassioned feeling. It drew down tremendous plaudits, and 
he was rapturously encored, and called for on the fall of the curtain. 
The audience seemed fairly taken by surprise by Salvi’s style of singing ; 
but there was really no cause for astonishment to those who knew his 
career in Italy. Salvi was born at Ancona, in 1810, and more than 
twenty operas have been written expressly for him. He has been lead- 
ing tenor at Rome, Naples, Milan, Pesaro, Florence, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Bergamo, Turin, Vienna, and Paris. He has sung with Malibran, in 
Otello, one of his best parts, and with Persiani and Lablache, at Naples. 
Herold’s Zampa was expressly adapted for the Italian stage for his voice. 
There is no tenor whose répertoire is so extensive. It has been calcu- 
lated that he is master of fifty different parts in operas.” 


Signor Salvi was engaged at the third Philharmonic concert, 
and produced a very great sensation. The Times thus speaks 
of his first appearance there :— 


‘‘ The ‘star’ of the evening was Salvi, the celebrated tenor from the 
Italian Opera at Paris, who had not before sung in London, except at 
Mr. Benedict’s benefit last week. Salvi came not only with the reputation 
which generally attends vocalists who have been successful on the conti- 
nent, but his admirers have bestirred themselves in this country with an 
unusual ardour, and have endeavoured to raise the cry that itis a national 
grievance he has not been heard long ago. It is a great thing to say of 
a singer, about whom such extraordinary expectations were raised, and 
who came to sing before such an audience, without dramatic auxiliaries, 
although essentially a dramatic vocalist, that he did not produce the 
slightest disappointment. The spontaneous exclamations ‘ charming,’ 
‘beautiful,’ burst forth from many a veteran habitué of the Philharmonic, 
in the course of Signor Salvi’s romanza, and it was no sooner concluded 
than an encore was insisted on by the whole assembly. Salvi’s voice is a 
pure tenor, perfectly equal through the whole of its range, and managed by 
the singer without anything like effort. His intonation is pure, as his 
execution is finished, and the quality of his notes is most beautiful. This 
organ, naturally of such excellence, he has trained to the highest point 
of dramatic expression; he can subdue it to the softest tones, without 
sacrificing its distinctness; he can throw into it the whole weight of 
passion till the hearer is thrilled by the appeal. The pieces by Verdi and 
Pacini are such compositions as one may hear over and over again at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre,, without regarding them ; but, treated by Salvi, 
they assumed the greatest interest. A burst of despair, in the first of 
these, at the words,-— 

‘ Ciel pietoso, ciel clemente, 
Tu mi salvi per piété,’ 
was one of the finest touches of vocal eloquence that can be imagined. 
All must have felt that the concert-room was a confinement fora singer 
of this description; that the stage, with its full swing for unre- 
strained passion and freedom of action, was his true region, and yet no 
one could have succeeded more thoroughly than Salvi.” 


Notwithstanding this marked success, about which, that at 
times there could be no mistake, no engagement was offered to 
Salvi by the management of Her Majesty’s Theatre; and he 
departed, in company with Dorus Gras and Sivori, on a 
provincial tour to Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the 
principal towns in England. In the winter he joined Tam- 
burini at the Grand Italian Opera of Petersburgh, filling up 
the place of prima tenore vacated by Rubini. When the new 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden was determined on, Salvi was 
one of the first who was engaged. He made his debut on the 
Italian stage, in London, last April, in Edgardo, inthe Lucia. 
It was one of the most decided triumphs ever achieved on 
the operatic boards. As a vocalist Salvi is inferior to few we 
have heard, in quality and purity of voice: as an actor he 
must be allowed to hold a very distinguished rank among his 
cotemporaries—being as much favored by nature as accom- 
plished in art. Salvi manages the falsetto with considerable 
effect: those only who have heard his last scene in Edgardo, 
can have an idea of the pathos with which he utters the name 
of “ Lucia,” before he dies. Tragedy is certainly the forte of 
this artist. It was not the best policy of the Covent Garden 





management to cast him for such parts as Count Almaviva in 
Barbiere; ort® ehim such music as that in L’Jtaliana in 
Algieri. But with Mario and him in the same theatre 
it was difficult to apportion their respective characters so 
as to please both. In fact, Salvi had no great part allotted him 
during last season at the Royal Italian Opera, excepting Ed- 
gardo; but this was enough to establish him as one of the 
most accomplished artists of his day. The characters he played 
in Maria di Rohan, and one of Verdi's empty operas were 
certainly tragic, and exhibited his dramatic powers to great 
advantage ; but the music was uninteresting, and the singer 
consequently lost. From a cause now well-known, Salvi 
retired from the Royal Italian Opera while the season was in 
its zenith. The theatre felt his loss severely. His engage- 
ment for the forthcoming season is however certified, and his 
return is looked for with anxiety. 

Salvi’s style of acting is bold, manly, though somewhat 
abrupt. He has more ease than natural grace on the stage, 
but his attitudes and gestures are always appropriate. He is 
influenced at all times by the business of the scene, and we 
remember few vocal artists, certainly few tenors, who appear 
more absorbed by the feelings he has to express, or more 
abstracted from all external consideration. He has both 
earnestness and passion, and though his voice lacks power in 
forte passages, he produces great effect by the energy and 
truthfulness of his delivery. In brief, Signor Salvi has most 
of the requisites for a tragic artist. In comedy he is not’ so 
advantageously heard. His Count Almaviva is inferior to 
Mario’s in every respect. His voice, though pure and 
flexible, has hardly body enough for Rossini’s music, It 
must not be supposed however that in saying this, we under- 
rate him as a vocalist. By no means. We never liked Rubini 
in the Count in the Barbiere ; but we did not the less con- 
sider him the fine artist the world allowed him to be. 
The truth is, both Rubini and Salvi have high tenor voices, 
without much body, or much power, the excellencies of which 
mainly depend on their purity, delicacy, and their manage- 
ment by the aid of art. For such voices music must be written. 
Rubini scarcely succeeded, certainly made no extraordinary 
hit, in any opera not expressly written for him. We cannot 
say the same of Salvi, because he is a more studied actor 
than Rubini; but all his great parts, nevertheless, have either 
been composed expressly for him, or for Rubini, a tenor 
of the same kind. Signor Salvi is still to be heard in many 
of his best characters, and we understand every chance will 
be given him this season at the Royal Italian Opera. Before 
concluding, we cannot refrain from expressing our approval 
of Salvi’s consenting, during the last season, to undertake 
such parts as Pollio in Norma, and one or two others, which no 
effort of the artist could render powerfully interesting. Praise 
is certainly due to Salvi for this, since it was his first ordeal 
before a British public, too apt to consider everything a failure 
which does not extravagantly succeed—and when risk of 
failure was incurred, as his reputation was not yet sufficiently 
established to induce his audience to make the allowances 
necessitated by circumstance. When once a great repu- 
tation is made and confirmed, a slip, or defaleation is passed 
over without notice. But when an artist’s name is to be made, 
any falling off is visited with censure. Mr. Macready’s play- 
ing Othello indifferently does not now qualify his pretensions 
to the title of a great tragedian: but the tragic career of 
Mr. G. V. Brooke depended entirely, it may be assumed, 
on his late performance of the same part. Such is the grand 
difference observed by the public towards those who have 
made, and those who have to make a reputation. 
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THE FAIRY MORCANA. 


Tue Fairy Morgana sleeps under an oak, 

That was torn in twain by the storm’s red stroke; 
The sun comes to laugh, and the cloud to weep, 
But nor drop nor beam stir her magic sleep. 


On her cheek the theft of the East wind shed, 
The leaf of the rose, and it seem’d less red; 
Less white on the bosom that slumbered below, 
The North wind let fall the flake of the snow. 


But neither for falling leaf, nor for flake, 

Did the Fairy Morgana arouse her or wake; 

The seasons may change, but the lid folds her eye 
As a lily bud hides its young heart from the sky. 


The fairy had wept for each broken dream 

Her fancy once painted in cloud and in beam ; 
And there must she sleep, till a joy, without pain, 
Bids the blue of her eye to awaken again. 


The lover went by in the youth of his bliss, 
And he bent him the Fairy Morgana to kiss; 
But the Fairy Morgana, she turned her round, 
For athorn in the bloom of his lip she found. 


The monarch, he paused by the riven tree, 

And his royal lip touched her tenderly ; 

But the Fairy Morgana, she uttered a moan, 

The nettle had stung her that grows by the throne, 


The soldier came there and he slacked his rein, 
As he passed on his road from the battle plain ; 
But scarce had he bent him, than loudly she cried, 
The point of his dagger had entered her side. 


The poet saw her and laid by his lyre, 

And he pressed her cheek with his lip of fire; 
But the Fairy Morgana, she shrunk as he knelt, 
In the fire of his lip the hot fever she felt. 


The timid maiden in wonder went by, 

And looked on the fairy with marvelling eye ; 

But ere she might kiss her she turned her away, 
Maiden hopes have their twilight as well as the day. 


The courtier looked on her with soul full of guile, 
A lie on his tongue—on his cheek was a smile; 
But fierce was the Fairy Morgana’s quick start, 
The lie on his lip had entered her heart. 


The slave, he tarried and longed to draw nigh, 

Yet in silence and suffering he sally went by ; 

And she shuddered in slumber and turned her again, 
For she heard as he went the clank of his chain. 


The bigot gazed down through the deep green leaf, 
But sharp was the pang of her sudden grief ; 

To the slumbering Fairy his secret was known, 
She knew that the heart in his bosom was stone, 


And many went by her, but ever she slept, 
And the tears in her sleep through her eyelids crept ;, 
But the rattling footsteps of death came by, 
And the Fairy awoke—but she woke to die, 
C. Rosensera. 





THE QUEEN AND THE TRACEDIAN, 


‘* Much may be said on both sides.’’—Sir Roger de Coverley. 

“ Ego et meus Rex.’”’—Cardinal Wolsey. 

* An Actor in his time — many parts.”—Shakspere, 

** An Actor sometimes doesn’t play his part.’’—Fudier’s “ Karth,”? 


Tug following paragraph has gone the orbit of all the 
papers, from the Daily to the Sunday 7imes, and has run the 
gauntlet without animadversion, censure, observation, or 
remark, Surely there is some stuff in this matter for the 
seekers of the novel to exercise their brain on ;—nay, we 
espy in it much that may afford scope to our art-investigating 
capacity. But first, let our readers see, take up, and chew :— 

“Mr. MACRRADY AND THE READING oF‘ ANTIGONE’ AT WINDSOR 
CasTLe.—This eminent tragedian was first applied to to read the tragedy 


of Antigone before Her Majesty and the Court at Windsor Castle, on New 
Year’s Day. Mr. Macready, however, having very respectfully declined 











the task, Mr. Bartley was next applied to and consented to undertake it. 
We understand that Mr. Macready would have had no objection to have 
read before Her Majesty any drama which might have been selected, of 
a tragic character, provided it was not interspersed, as in the case of 
Antigone, with music and choruses.” 

Mr. Macready refused to read Antigone before Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, Prince Albert, and suite, at the Royal 
Palace of Windsor, in Berks; and his ground of refusal was, 
as stated, that the drama being interspersed with music, 
derogated from its tragic character: that, in short, Antigone was 
no tragedy, but a melodrama; and that as Macready was not 
a melodramatic actor, but a pure eminent tragedian, the 
reading a melodrama, even in a palace, even before a queen 
and all her suite, even by royal command,or royal entreating, 
would derogate from his, &e. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &e. Mr, 
Macready exhibited great independence of spirit in declining 
a performance which he opined would lower his particular 
branch of art—granted: but Mr. Macready might have con- 
descended, with no lessening grace, to a lady and a Queen. 
Mr. Macready showed more candour than taste when he ad- 
mitted his only objection was the introduction of music; but he 
might have waved a trifle of his anti-harmonic dignity in favor 
of one of the greatest masters of all times—and we can assure 
the great tragedian, truly and deeply as we venerate his high 
artistic powers, that he is far below Mendelssohn in our poor 
estimation, and, we would humbly aver, in that of the world 
of thinkers. But without pretending to any searching insight 
into the mind of the eminent actor, we fancy we can copy the 
true motives of his objecting to the royal mandate; and 
herein we find ourselves his apologist, and discover reasons 
for setting aside the objection avouched in the paragraph. It 
is preposterous to suppose that Mr. Macready was governed 
in his refusal to read Antigone before the Court, because the 
interspersion of music derogated from the classic severity of 
the drama. Has not the actor performed, times without 
number, in Rob Roy, a musical drama? Did he not play in 
William Tell, when, at his own instigation, the choral and ballet 
music from Guillaume Tell was introduced? Has he not 
appeared in Comus, a musical masque? And, above all, is 
not one of his favorite characters, Macbeth; and does not 
everybody know that the tragedy of Macbeth is interspersed 
with music, and with music, too, that to compare with Men- 
delssohn’s in Antigone, would be an insult to taste and common 
sense? No, Mr. Macready ;—no such objection as the intro- 
duced music in Antigone ruled you. You did not forget that 
when your arduous and noble exertions at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, in favor of your country’s drama, was the 
theme of universal praise, they only failed—at least so 
thought you in conjunction with many others—because they 
were deprived of the light of the Royal influence. The poor 
support—or more properly, the no support—you obtained 
from the queenly favor, you regarded as a slight to yourself, 
your brother and sister artistes, to the national drama, to art 
in general, and you treasured the never-to-be-forgotten wrong 
in your proud heart, to give vent to it on some fitting occasion. 
The occasion was proffered, and was not lost. You have set 
a dangerous example to future artistes in refusing the com- 
mands of your rightful Queen, whom as a good subject, you 
are, in all duty, bound to obey, to honor, and to love—even 
though she preferred the acting of Fornasari to your’s—and 
felt a gentler leaning towards Verdi and Donizetti, than to 
Sheridan, or Shakspere. Mr. Macready! as a proud, con- 
scientious artiste, you have, perhaps, acted well : but as a 
man of the world you have acted without consideration : as 
a tragedian and an ex-manager, you have set an example— 
we trust Mr. Hicks, and Mr. Osbaldiston, if they ever get a 
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chance, wont throw the profession overboard :— and as 
a subject you have been disobedient, as a gentleman ungallant, 
as aman unforgiving—in short, you have mightily displeased 
us, and we shall never praise you again, unless you happen to 
deserve it. 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F. RITTER. 
(Continued from Page 21.) 
CHAPTER II. 

I. Srncz those who imitate, imitate persons in action, and 
it is necessary for persons to be good or bad (since characters 
almost always follow these alone; for all differ in character 
by badness and virtue), and we may make them(a) better or 
worse than ourselves, or just as they are—like painters: For 
Polygnotus represented people better, Pauson worse, and 
Dionysius just as they are. 

II. It is manifest that each of the before-mentioned imita- 
tions will have these distinctions, and will be different, by 
imitating things that are different in this manner. 

III. For there may be these dissimilarities in dancing and 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing, and also in discourses and 
bare-metre ; as Homer made people better, Cleophon as they 
are, Hegemon the Thasian (the inventor of parodies), and 
Nicochares (the author of the Deliad), worse. 

IV. In the same manner any one may imitate in dithyram- 
bics and nomes; and by this very difference tragedy is 
distinguished from comedy ; for the former wishes to imitate 
men as being better, and the better as being worse, than they 
now are. 





CHAPTER I11. 

I, There is a third distinction in these arts, according to 
the manner in which any one may imitate each of these 
objects. For it is possible to imitate the same things by the 
same means, sometimes in a narrative form, and then either 
becoming another person “ as Homer does,” or remaining the 
same without changing ; or all the persons may be imitated as 
acting and energizing. (b) 

II. Now imitation falls into these three differences, as we 
said at the beginning, viz., according to the means, the object, 
and the manner. Thus in one respect Sophocles is an imitator 
of the same kind with Homer, for both imitate noble men; in 
another respect he is of the same kind with Aristophanes, as 
both imitate persons doing and acting. 

III. ‘‘ Whence some say ‘dramas’ are so called, because 
they imitate persons in action (dréntes). For this reason, 
too, the Dorians lay claim to tragedy and comedy ; the Mega- 
rians to comedy ; both those here saying that it took its rise 
in the time of their democratic government, and those from 
Sicily (for Epicharmus, the poet, was there, being long before 
Chonides and Magnes),—and some of those in the Pelopon- 
nesus to tragedy, using the words as a testimony, For these 
Dorians say that they call villages ‘come ;’ whereas the 
Athenians call them ‘demi;’ so that comedians are not so 
called from ‘comazein’ (to revel), but from their wandering 
through the ‘ come,’ when held in dishonor by the city; and 
that they express ‘to do’ by the word ‘ dran,’ and the Athe- 
nians by the word ‘ prattein.’” (b) 

_ IV. And let thus much be said concerning the differences 
in imitation,—how many, and what they are. 





NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


(a.) This and the following section are continued so as to give a sense 
quite different from that adopted by Twining. In point of strict syntax, 





the Greek, according to the reading here used is defective, and Twining’s 
version is founded on a theory which supplies the deficiency. Accord- 
ing to Twining, it follows from the fact of men being good or bad that 
we represent them as better or worse than they are, which reads 
smoothly, but is in fact no reasoning at all. According to our version, 
what Twining makes a consequenec is only an exposition of the premises, 
and Aristotle reasons thus: Since men are good or bad, and we can 
make them better, or worse, or as they are, it follows (Section II.) that 
as many. differences, viz., three, must arise in the poetical work produced. 

(b.) The whole of this third section, which is put between inverted 
commas, is of very doubtful authenticity, and stands in miserable want 
of connection with the chain of reasoning. The fourth section brings to 
conclusion a complete portion of the work, which was to show how a 
poetical work might be divided according to the means employed (words, 
rhythm or metre, and melody), or according to the objects represented 
(classed as more or less ideal), or according to the manner adopted (the 
narrative, which is subdivided, or the dramatic). This part of the 
subject is now disposed of. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
NO. XLVIII. 


Tuose tranquil times for me have pass’d away; 
Those happy days, when all around was dear,— 
When the world smil’d, and when my only fear 

Was that such pleasures were too pure to stay. 

Then hope, consoling, round my heart would play, 
And with its warmth my trembling soul would cheer, 
And summon gentle dreams to hover near, 

Of bright days follow’d by a brighter day. 

Those joys are kill’d,—the fatal blow was struck 
Within my heart ;—their only root was there ; 
The soil is alter’d, and the root is dead ; 

And giant-weeds spring up, from which I pluck 
False hollow fruits, which for a while are fair, 
Then ashes ;—let me cast them on my head. 


M& BROOKE AND THE EXAMINER, 

Tue anomalies of criticism are singular enough. If critics 
do not as individuals practise the Horatian precept, they at 
least as a body disguise their art by discrepancies and varieties 
in opinion, so curiously apparent, that it would be impossible 
for the most acute reader to discover the laws upon which 
they proceed in their valuation of artistic power and originality. 
In fact, modern criticism, save in one or two exceptional 
instances of its use, would seem to have no principle, and the 
leading professors of it appear to have no guide, but 
that of their own personal prejudices, and those of their friends. 
The criticism given in last week’s Musical World, although 
going to the extreme of eulogy, represented thoroughly the 
impression made on the general public by the debut of Mr. 
Gustavus Brooke in the character of Othello, and with 
tolerable fairness the opinion of the greater portion of the 
critical press in the metropolis. Some members, however, 
of the press did not coincide with the general feeling. The 
principal of these were the Morning Chronicle, which con- 
sidered Mr. Brooke a good but not great actor ; the Atlas, and 
the Examiner which accords him the praise of possibly arriving 
at the excellence of Mr. Anderson. To those who have seen 
Mr. Brooke’s and remember Mr. Anderson’s Othello, such a 
criticism need not be discussed as this last one; and indeed it 
would scarcely be necessary to call attention to it, but for the 
occurrence of a grave critical error in one portion of the 
article, and as gross a display of bad taste on the part of 
the writer in the mode of committing it. This is the more 
remarkable, that the reputed theatrical and literary editor of 
the Examiner is Mr. Foster, a gentleman generally looked 
upon as a man of first-rate taste and critical education. If it 


N.D. 





be so, Mr. Foster should be ‘more careful of the laurels 
coteries have awarded him, than to peril his reputation by the 
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the Examiner,—as those upon Tennyson’s Princess, and 
the Othello of Mr. Brooke; the former of which, it 
is to be presumed, as it has evidently been written with 
great care, proceeded from his own pen. A charitable sup- 
position would impute the latter to some subordinate official 
on the journal, employed in the review of a theatre the editor 
himself condescended not to enter; for it would be impossi- 
ble to suppose that Mr. Foster himself would allude to a point 
of resemblance between Mr. Brooke and Edmund Kean in 
the part of Othello without a positive certainty that such a 
resemblance did exist. Now, curiously enough, I can, myself 
testify, that in the wane of his talent, Edmund Kean did not 
deliver the last part of the curse— 


** Damn her, lewd minx! Oh, damn her!” 


in the same manner as that adopted by Mr. Brooke; and, 
on the authority of elder play-goers, 1 feel convinced that 
Kean had made no difference in his manner of delivering 
the passage subsequently to the prime of his powers. So 
much for the charge of want of originality, advanced, in the 
most decided manner, against the new Othello by the writer 
in the Examiner. 

But, granting the charge of histrionic plagiarism to have 
been well founded, to what does it really amount? Does Mr. 
Foster, or his substitute, really wish to imply that no reading 
can be good upon the stage that is not new? We can scarcely 
think this. 

Yet, even allowing Mr. Foster the benefit of this assump- 
tion, what deduction must be drawn from it, with regard to the 
innumerable plagiarisms of his peculiar idol, Mr. Macready ? 
And, more unfortunately for himself, what deduction is to be 
drawn from it, as regards his own critical sincerity or 
judgment, in reference to the hyperbolical eulogy heaped upon 
that gentleman in the pages of the journal, Mr. Foster is 
supposed on tolerably good authority, to write for. He 
falls, evidently enough, into a dilemma, the rock of which is 
as unpleasant as the whirlpool. The Scylla is not a jot more 
agreeable than the Charybdis. 

lt would, however, not have been necessary to notice Mr. 
Foster’s actual or inferential judgment of Mr. Brookes’s 
merits, expressed either by himself or his substitute, but for 
the very uncalled for attack on the opinion expressed by the 
Limes with regard to Mr. Brookes’s merits. During the seven 
years experience of the metropolitan press, which I have had 
both as critic on 2 morning paper, and mere Jitterateur, I have 
generally found it actually worth my while to read no other 
theatrical criticism than that of the Times. Here, at least, I 
was certain to find a calm, cold, and unbiassed justice ; if 
occasionally somewhat too free from enthusiasm, rarely at least 
guilty of an error on the score of indifference or want of judg- 
ment. It is curious then that Mr. Foster should have selected 
an instance, in which he himself shows an ignorance of Edmund 
Kean’s mode of delivery, to impugn the critical judgment of 
the Times. But, does Mr. Foster. further, consider it in good 
taste to introduce the polemical character into periodical cri- 
ticism, knowing that in nine cases out of ten the general 
character of the daily press would preclude any reply to an 
attack on this portion of its columns; or does he hope, by 
coming off unanswered, to effect a cheap display of critical 
sagacity? For myself, I can only say that the first supposition 
involves the idea, that weekly criticism is, in Mr. Foster’s esti- 
mation, independent of the frankness and courage that generally 
regulate the intercourse of gentlemen, whether professional or 
not. In the second instance, I can only suppose that Mr. 


Foster’s critical cunning is an overmatch for his critical vanity 





—luckily for the character of the critical profession a rare 
occurrence. 

As for Tennyson, I leave him in the hands of the public 
and have no doubt they will sufficiently vindicate the com- 


pleteness and grandeur of his finest poem. 
C. R. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Frenca Prays.—In our review of Antigone, want of space 
precluded our entering into the details which are necessary to 
a complete intelligence of the piece and a proper appreciation 
of the different characters. We would not, however, dismiss 
so summarily a subject of such great interest in the history of 
dramatic literature, and one so pleasing to the dramatic critic 
as to render his task a labour of love. Of all the works of 
Sophocles, this is, perhaps, that which combines, in the 
highest perfection, those elements which the Greeks con- 
sidered best adapted to produce effect on the stage; we are 
not inclined to the opinion that nothing better can be done ; 
nor with the great progress achieved by the moderns in prac- 
tical mechanics, would we have them retrograde to the sim- 
plicity of the ancients. Had the Greeks possessed the means 
which we have of producing effects, they would, undoubtedly, 
have turned them to the best account, and we, consequently, 
think that the simplicity which, with them was a necessity, 
would in us be downright absurdity, and a wilful sacrifice of 
modern science at the altar of prejudice. It must be re- 
membered that the Greek stage was, at the same time, a school 
of rhetoric and of moral philosophy, where the young Athenian 
went to study the science of oratory, where the sage savoured 
the lessons of practical wisdom, and the priest witnessed the 
all-powerful workings of destiny, and the punishment of the 
guilty king or sacrilegious family. We must, also, remember, 
that when Sophocles wrote, the dramatic art was almost in its 
infancy; the moderns have made giant strides even since the 
time when Horace recommends that there shall be no more 
than three actors on the stage at once. We have dared to im- 
peach his authority and have done well; for we find that 
Sophocles himself was an innovator in this respect, he having 
introduced a third actor, while, in the time of Euripides, there 
nevernumbered more than two ; and, in the time of Thespis, the 
first known inventor of tragedy, only one; the {chorus, or 
rather the coryphees, being considered as one of the actors, 
an invention still retained in operatic performances. We have 
stated that we advise no return to the ancients; of course we 
are understood to allude to the simplicity of their machinery 
and the construction of their pieces, and not to the elegance 
of their language, the high moral inculcated in their writings, 
and the genius evident in their conception and development 
of character. We might as well have advised Sophocles, had 
we been Athenians, to return to the old choruses, the first 
origin of the drama, the Dithyramb or the Cyclian of the 
pastoral ages. He, however, improved upon his great pre~ 
decessor, added a personage, but retained the chorus and 
Ovpuédn, Thymele, or altar, around which was an open space 
called the opynorpa, or dancing space, set apart for the per- 
formance of song or dance. Sophocles was an innovator, we 
have said, from his having introduced a third actor on the stage ; 
but he did not stop here, he considerably shortened the choral 
songs, making the chorus subservient to the incidents of the 
piece and to the principal actors, and confining them within 
narrower bounds, such as occasional admonitions to the actors, 
invocations to the gods, or such parts as the mob or the chorus 
has to represent on our own theatres: he also introduced a 
more laboured complication of the plot, a greater multiplicity 
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of incidents, and above all, a knowledge of stage effect and 
delineation of character which has never been surpassed since 
his time. It is, therefore, our duty to imitate that which we 
may consider worthy of imitation, and improve where there is 
room for it, making use of the privilege claimed by Sophocles 
himself, and not confine ourselves to the dictation of Horace, 
** nec quarta loqui persona laboret,” nor to this: “* neve minor, 
neu sit quinto productior actu fabula,” but work out our con- 
ception as best we may, and make use of all legitimate means 
to ensure success. ‘These observations naturally occurred to 
us as we witnessed the performance of Antigone, and they were 
more freshly brought to mind on a second visit: the actors 
were mo.e perfect in their parts, the choruses better acquaint- 
ed with the music, and the whole wore an appearance of 
ensemble wanting in the first representation. We had also 
leisure to remark those slight touches which distinguish the 
great dramatist more than the most magnificent speeches ;— 
we allude to the conduct of Eurydice, when she learns the 
death of her son, No tear starts to her eye, no shrieks rend the 
ear,—she covers her face with her veil, and silently leaves the 
stage, not as the English translator has rendered it (then 
madly rushes off). This produced a thrill of horror through- 
out the audience which no violent display of grief could have 
equalled. In the words of the poet— 


si Dans ces coups qui font tant de débris, 
Jecrains le grand silence autant que les grands cris.” 


Hemon’s disobedience to his father inculcates a great moral 
lesson, and is of the highest order of dramatic art: it would 
seem to be the first effect of the anger of the gods, the tyrant’s 


being rebuked by his only son, the sole being whom he dare 
not crush, the one of all others most bound to obey him, both 


as king and father. M. Bocage lost nothing in our estimation 
on our second visit; his grief at the death of his son and 
wife presents the most perfect embodiment of despair and 
anguish, Madame Raburt Fechter entirely won our sym- 
pathies in the difficult part she had to sustain. On Monday 
last we saw M. Bocage in a new part, in what is entitled a 
domestic play, “Jarvis, l’honnéte Homme.” The first act is 
laid in London, so say the authors, MM. Alexandre Dumas 
and Charles Lafont, and we are bound to believe them ; the 
characters are English; had we not Mr. Mitchell’s voucher 
for it, we should have denied the premises; but this much we 
may be allowed to state, that the great novelist had better 
have stayed at home, or the piece should have been confined 
to the Parisian theatres. The drama is a serious one, the 
first act as heavy as a leaden coffin; and the smiles which 
cannot be suppressed on the awkward handling of English 
manners, and ignorance of English customs, and bad pro- 
nunciation of English names, the suppressed titter at some 
slip either of actor or author, are fatal to the success of even 
a well-written play, which this is not. It however affords a 
good vehicle for the acting of M. Bocage (Jarvis) in the 
second act, who’ has turned mad because his daughter has 
saved him from being hanged. True, another man, the lieu- 
tenant of the tower, has been hanged in his place by the 
notorious Jeffreys (the action takes place during the reign 
of James the Second), but when he is cured of his madness, 
on reading in the Gazette that his Pythias is alive and well, 
having been brought to life by a certain Doctor Van Cler, he 
still resolves to return to London to insist on being hanged, 
inducing us to believe that the cure is not so perfect as the 
worthy Dutch doctor would have us believe. M. Bocage’s 
madness, although mostly of a quiet nature, was imposingly 
awful at times; the glassy eye, the vacant, unmeaning stare, 





the hatred for his daughter, were intensely true to nature, and 
produced a great sensation. MM. Fechter, Josset, and Tour- 
illon, and Mesdames Rabut and Valmy, played their parts 
with their accustomed talent. ‘ Une Veuve de Quinze Ans” 
is a trifle in one act, in which Madlle. Lagier plays the part 
of a young officer. We cannot say we admire the transfor- 
mation; we advise her to keep to her petticoats and skipping 
rope: we know but one actress who wears the sword, tricorne, 
and shako, with becoming grace and spirit, the inimitable 
Dejazet. M. Jossel played the part of a cowardly cousin with 
great humour, and was the only redeeming part . the play: 

. de . 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Compiled by Frepertcx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 820.) 

A rorTuERr consideration of the radical and vanishing movement, 
will inform us why there is, ordinarily, but one effort of accentual 
stress on each syllable. It will be shown hereafter that there are 
six modes in which the force called Accent can be laid on the 
concrete ; first, by the abrupt explosion of the radical; secondly, 
by giving more force to the middle of the concrete; thirdly, by 
greater stress on the vanishing portion; fourthly, by making the 
whole concrete of the same fulness that naturally belongs to the 
radical; fifthly, by magnifying, so to speak, the whole of the con- 
crete, the proportional forces of the radical and vanish remaining 
unaltered ; sixthly, by an abrupt stress on the radical, together 
with an increased force on the vanish of the same concrete. The 
first five of these modes do not alter the singleness of the ac- 
centual impression. Something like an exception to the rule of a 
single accent seems to exist in the sixth, as will be particularly 
noticed under the future head of Expression: but this condition, 
if an exception at all, is not of common occurrence, and is by no 
means contemplated here, in looking at the ordinary phenomena 
of syllabic speech. From what has been said upon the construc- 
tion of syllables, the reader will no doubt perceive the causes of 
their difference in degree, as regards the quality of sound, and the 
gliding continuity of voice. The most eminent on these points are 
those formed by a single tonic; and although the concrete rise of a 
diphthong consists of two dissimilar sounds, it is not inferior in the 
above-named characteristic, to the uniformed voice of a monothong. 
The next condition of the syllable is that formed by an initial 
tonic, followed by one or two subtonics, as, aim, ale, arm, earn, elm, 
orle. These have an easy mingling of their constituents ; and 
their tonic commencement allows an equable concrete movement, 
from the opening to the close of the syllable. The equable 
progress is, to a certain degree, impaired in that order of syllables 
of which the first sound is a subtonic, as in mains, gale, warms, 
zearn, realm. Now, since the radical in these cases does not 
propesty begin on the first element, there is a slight note or level 
ine of pitch on the subtonic which precedes the tonic. The uext 
of the syllabic combinations are those which contain each of the 
three kinds of elements, as, swarms, strength, thrown, smiles. 
Here the atonic sounds are not agreeable, They prevent the 
equability of the concrete movement; and though her do not 
destroy the singleness of impulse, they are attended with some 
hiatus, from the changes of position in the organs which produce 
them. A few syllables, such as the last of /itt/e, are made of sub. 
tonics and atonics, without the addition of a tonic. They are 
destitute of force and fulness in the radical opening. They have 
the nasal kind of vocality which belongs to the subtonics ; and it 
is most remarkable in these syllables, because here it is not covered 
by the clear laryngeal sound of the tonics. 

The syllabic impulse has various degress of smoothness, from 
the perfect coalescence of the two constituents of a diphthongal 
tonic, when uttered alone as a syllable, to the transition through 
an impulse, compounded of all the elements. ‘There is a pecu- 
liarity in the structure, and a hiatus in the pronunciation of certain 
words, from their apparently embracing two concretes in the same 
yee The words flower, higher, boy, voice, and coin, by a 
slight variation in effort, may each be uttered either as one or as 
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two syllables, Under the first condition, they seem severally to 
consist of the union of two tonics in one syllable, which is im- 
possible. When flower is pronounced with a single impulse, it 
must be upon the elements f, J, ou, and 7, and this accords with our 
history of syllabication. When the tonic e-rr is sounded before r, 
it is impossible to avoid the double impulse. We have considered 
the syllable as essentially a function of the radical and vanish ; 
and this function is equally productive of the syllabic impulse, in a 
downward [as in an upward direction. And it shall be further 
shown, in; a future section, when the reader is prepared to under- 
stand the explanation, that the unity of a syllable is not destroyed 
by a movement of the voice, in continuity fiom the upward into 
the downward concrete. 

The preceding history enables us to explain many causes which 
must remain hidden to a less searchiug analysis. Upon our prin- 
ciples of syllabication, we may account for the disagreeable effect 
produced both in the organs of utterance and on the ear, by the 
use of the indefinite article a before a vowel (or tonic), and by 
other similar successions, as in aorta, 


(To be continued). 





DRURY LANE. 


Arter sundry announcements, and postponements from 
day to day, Donizetti's favourite opera Linda di Chameuni, 
appeared, for the first time in an English uniform, on Wednes- 
day last. The cast of parts, which, with the exception of Miss 
Miran and Mr, Weiss, was made up entirely of singers new 
to the English stage, lent much novelty to the attraction of 
the new opera; while the debut of the prima donna, Mrs. Lea, 
olim and umquile Miss Susan Hobbs, was looked forward to 
with hope and anxiety by her numerous friends and admirers, 
and indeed by the public in general. It has this instant 
occurred to us, that Jullien must be a musical magician—the 
why is plain as way to parish church. But one year since, 
one little year, and it was the universal cry, that English 
opera only failed from lack of English singers, for, as many 
very wisely observed, or rather interrogated, where are they ! 
But no sooner takes Jullien the theatre under his governance, 
than—*‘ presto”—singers are found of every kind, flocking 
from every quarter, and in such numbers too, as to enable the 
manager to have two distinct casts in two distinct operas. To 
be sure, the vocal spirits evoked by the magic wand of Jullien, 
are not all Ariels of art, who can do their office perfectly ; but, 
nevertheless, amongst them he has found those who now 
reflect the highest credit on English art, and who, most likely, 
but for him, would not have had the chance afforded them of 
exhibiting their talents to the public through that medium, 
which was their ambition and their hope. If Mr. Jullien’s 
engagements have brought forth some failures, we must not 
forget that they have also produced some of our greatest and 
most promising modern artists. If all Grisi’s, Alboni’s, and 
Tamburini’s could not be lighted on, it would be hardly fair 
to blame the manager. He has done all that could be done 
under existing circumstances, and English artists owe him 
their deepest gratitude. 

Our readers and the public are, no doubt, already acquainted 
with the story of Lindaof Chamouni. The favorite drama of 
Clari, or the Maid of Milan, has suggested the incidents, 
and who does not know the plot of that interesting and affecting 
piece? We shall not, therefore, bore them with the repetition 
of a thrice-told tale. The operatic libretto was manufactured 
by Signor Rossi, and Donizetti composed the music, some 
twelve or fourteen years since, for Tadolini, Marietta Bram- 
billa, Varese, and Rovere. The opera has won many a triumph 
for the fertile maestro, and is accounted one of his best works. 
Of this anon. The English version has been effected in an 


unprecedented short space of time, and exhibits the errors and 


faults incidental to hurry and confusion. We know for a fact 
that the entire of the Linda was completed, with the ex- 
ception of the two morceaux, in ten days, and that the rondo 
finale, which is not Donizetti’s, was included in the work, 
The principal difficulty was, undoubtedly, the fitting Engish 
words tothe recitative. The adapter of Linda has very wisely 
eschewed the introduction of ghyme into the recitatives, ex- 
cepting when they fall in naturally, and occur of themselves 
in the course of writing. The following lines to the long 
recitative of the Prefect, in the finale to the first act, will be 
found sufficiently poetical for the purpose They are nearly 
verbatim with the original. 
“ Hear ye !—deeply the winds are moaning 
O’er hill, and plain, and forest ! 
Hear ye the waking tempest ? 
With wintry aspect the scene looks desolate : 
The mountain-tops are clothed with snowy whitn ess. 
‘The face of nature, dreary and dark, 
Doth warn you, and points the season, 
When you, your homes forsaking, 
Sad farewells taking, 
Depart for lands of promise, 
Where kinder fortunes wait you! 
And, in its goodness, all-bounteous Heav’n will aid you 
In all your honest strivings 
To gain subsistence, and friends procure. 
Yes! the kind fates above you 
Will never leave, but cherish you and love you! 
Yet, before this sad parting, haply—for ever— 
Beseech the pow’rs to crown each good endeavour.” 


The adapter has been doubly conscientious. He has not 
altered a single note of the original score, and he has pre- 
served in the translation, not only the spirit of the text, but 
its verbal expression. Whether he has gained, or lost by this, 
he best knows. One thing else he has done in his version, 
which, though it must have tended to enfeeble his verses in no 
small degree, has yet been of material service in a lyric point 
of view, viz., discarding all possible terms which could ob- 
struct the singer in his enunciation. Thus we do not find, 
save in one solitary instance, the third person singular of a 
verb in the present tense used in its poetical form, ending in 
eth. The vocalist knows the great difficulty in singing words 
so expressed. We need only refer to any extant translation 
of a German, French, or Italian libretto, to show the frequent 
use writers have made of the tense in this form. The 
adapter has also provided for the singers all the open sounds 
that could be made available; a boon for which they will 
assuredly thank him. As a fair specimen of the lyric merits 
of the translation, we quote the song of Pierotto, previous to 
his entrance, given behind the scenes, which are simple 
enough for the simplest English ballad. 

‘* ROMANZA: 

“Scenes of love, ah! blest retreating, 
Where my happy childhood fleeting, 
First knew fond affection’s greeting, 

Own’d life’s bliss and smiled at pain! 
Tho’ apart, in joy, or mourning, 
Still for thee my bosom yearning, 
Knows no rest till back returning, 

My sweet home is mine again.” 


Notwithstanding its faults, perhaps necessitated by haste, 
the new English version is not without its merits ; were it for 
no other reason, than that it has mainly endeavoured to 
euphonise its expressions, and harmonize them to the suavity 
of Italian music, a desideratum to which no writer has as yet 


turned his particular attention. 
The music of Linda di Chamouni does not rank, generally, 





among the best performances of Donizetti; although, for our 
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own parts, we are disposed to place it on a level with that of 
some of his more pupular operas, and above others. It con- 
tains several fresh and agreeable -melodies, one or two very 
clever concerted pieces, and a finale, remarkable alike for its 
ingenuity, dramatic colouring, and for its injudicious position 
in the opera; while the instrumentation exhibits the usual 
brilliancy and clearness of the composer. We have no space 
to analyse it now, nor indeed is it necessary for us to enter into 
detail, since the English public has had many opportunities of 
becoming familiar with the beauties, such as they are, of the 
work. 

A word or two about the performance and we have 
done. The debut of three singers new to the English stage 
was an event of no slight interest in these days when in- 
digenous vocal talent is so rare. The aspirants were Mrs. J. 
Lea (late Miss Susan Hobbs, the concert vocalist), a soprano; 
Mr. J. Lea (her caro sposo),a barytone; and Mr. Gregg (pupil 
of Staudigl), a bass. Mrs. J. Lea attempted the part of Linda 
—Persiani’s; Mr. J. Lea attempted the part of Antonio— 
Tamburini’s; and Mr. Gregg attempted the part of the 
Prefect—Lablache’s. Mrs, J. Lea in the part of Linda was 
inferior to Persiani; Mr. J. Lea was inferior to Tamburini in 
the part of Antonio; and Mr. Gregg was inferior to Lablache 
in the part of the Prefect. Mrs. J. Lea vocalises occasionally 
with neatness, but has little voice; Mr. J. Lea has no idea of 
vocalising and has no voice; Mr. Gregg vocalises clumsily, 
and parodies Staudigl, but has some voice, which he gets from 
some undefinable part of his person—certainly not {from his 
chest. Mrs. J. Lea has no idea of acting; Mr. J, Lea has a 
very droll idea of acting; and Mr. Gregg appears to have an 
idea that no idea of acting is necessary. Mrs. J. Lea was 
vehemently applauded (and not once encored); Mr. J. Lea 
was vehemently applauded (and not once encored) ; and Mr. 
Gregg was vehemently applauded (and not once encored). 
But Mrs. J. Lea had many friends in the house; Mr. J. Lea 
had more friends in the house; and Mr. Gregg had most 
friends in the house. Whereupon Mrs. J. Lea was called 
before the curtain after the first and third acts; Mr. J. Lea 
was called before the curtain after the first and third acts; and 
Mr. Gregg was called before the curtain after the first and 
third acts. But, in sober earnest, Mrs. J. Lea entirely failed ; 
Mr. J. Lea entirely failed; and Mr. Gregg entirely failed (to 
make any impression upon those who paid for their places, or 
upon the critics of the press— except a very bad one). Never- 
theless Mrs. J. Lea, Mr. J. Lea, and Mr. Gregg appeared 
perfectly satisfied with themselves, and we have only to regret 
that this satisfaction was not shared by the public. 

The part of Carlo, the tenor, was sustained by M. Santiago, 
a Spanish gentleman, who made his first appearance on 
Monday, in the Maid of Honor. On that occasion, M. 
Santiago had a difficult task to perform. He had undertaken 
to study the part in three days, and we are justified in stating 
that he performed what he undertook with credit to himself. 
His reception was not equal to his deserts, and we were 
pleased to find this acknowledged in some of the daily papers. 
In the music of Linda, M. Santiago hardly rendered bimself 
justice, although there was more than one example in his 
performance of graceful and legitimate singing. In his acting, 
M. Santiago is much too quiet, which combined with the small 
volume of his otherwise agreeable voice, induces an impression 
of insignificance, which with a little effort might be avoided. 

Miss Miran, in the part of Pierotto (made famous by 
Brambilla and Alboni), made less impression than we could 
have desired. Not her that voice lacked any of its luscious 
beauty—not that she failed to look, in her Savoyard’s dress, 





prettier than anything that ever camefrom the hills of Savoy— 
not, indeed, that she did not interest, and greatly too; but 
there was a restraint about her the whole evening, which from 
whatever it arose, damaged the effect of her performance, and 
disappointed her warmest admirers—among the number of 
whom we are proud to own ourselves. 

Mr. Weiss sang the music of the Marquis (the great part of 
Rovere) admirably, and his acting was spirited and careful, 
although occasionally deficient in ease and nature. 

The orchestra and chorus, conducted by the zealous and 
experienced Berlioz, worked hard and with effect, although 
M. Jullien’s present tour has somewhat thinned its ranks. 
The costumes and scenery were appropriate. The house was 


well filled, and the opera was repeated on Thursday. 





MILITARY MUSIC, 


Tue origin of military music takes us back to the most 
remote antiquity. Every nation in ancient times had its 
peculiar instruments of music and its national songs. These 
songs invariably refer to the splendid victories gained, 
memorable battles fought, celebrated sieges carried on, or the 
eminent services of some individual hero. The name of the 
soldier and the officer who effected a deed of renown stood in 
glory’s celebration beside that of the general who commanded. 
With the Spartans the song of Castor was the signal for 
combat; the Romans took cities to the sound of the trumpet 
and the horn; the Egyptians, Arabians, and ancient Germans 
combatted to the noise of drums, the sound of the flute, the 
cymbal, and the clarion. The Greeks borrowed the four 
principal tones of their music from the Phrygians and Lydians, 
The first of these tones or notes was very grave: it was that 
which was used in war and in all public ceremonies. In the 
ancient times, and among different people, each instrument 
had its peculiar destination or intention. The Chinese, in 
their war-music, employed bells and triangles. With the 
Romans, the cornet called the time of decampment; the 
bugle announced the coming of the general; the trumpet 
indicated the assembling of the troops; and the Horn the 
signal of retreat. «It was to the noise of these instruments 
combined, discordant, shrill, and deafening, they threw them- 
selves into the ranks of the enemy. Among the Egyptians, 
bells, in conjunction with timbrels, served to form a species 
of military harmony. The Hebrew soldiery employed the. 
horn, the trumpet, the timbrel, the tympanum, and the sackbut, 
an instrument somewhat resembling the trombone. The 
music attached to the Roman legions had made much progress 
at the time of the conquest of the Gauls ; but to date from 
this epoch we find it becoming more and more feeble. The 
soldiery of France received and preserved the clarion and 
trumpet of Cesar’s armies, but the custom of making use of 
music was insensibly lost. At the commencement of the 
middle ages, the instruments handed down and preserved 
were useful merely in rallying the soldiers, calling them to 
battle, and making them endure with gaiety the fatigues of a 
march, At this time, the method of the Romans had entirely 
disappeared. About this period the French minstrels began 
occasionally to accompany the troops to battle. Their in- 
struments were the rebeck, a little three-stringed violin, 
bagpipe, and flute or pipe. About the year 1330 they began 
to use the clarion, an instrument derived from the Moors, 
who transmitted it into Portugal from Africa. The cornet, 
another war-instrument of the ancients, made its reappearance 
about the same time. It was about this time, also, that the 
adventurous Italian bands recovered the usage of military 
music, which soon expanded itself among the other nations of 
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Europe. To the drums and trumpets they joined the flute: 
fife, and pandean pipe. The drum was played with a single 
stick. At the end of the fifteenth century they began using 
regular bands of music in the army. The bagpipe, invented 
in the thirteenth century, and the violin, were added about the 
commencement of the sixteenth. The invention of this first 
instrument belongs to the Alps or Piedmontese inhabitants. 
In 1535 the Swiss introduced into France the fife,* which 
served to accompany the drums, and the usage of which is 
preserved to this day among the armies of Europe. In the 
seventeenth century we meet with the hautboy, an instrument 
of German origin, given to the dragoons and musketeers of the 
guard. We are indebted to the Hungarians, and through 
them to the Eastern nations, for the kettle-drum, the bassoon, 
the true flute ; for the tambourine to the Italians; the 
modern horn to the Hanoverians ; for the cymbals and big drum 
to the Turks. The adoption of these two last instruments and 
the kettle-drums gave the name of Turkish music to our 
military music. The combination of their instruments with 
the cavalry trumpet constituted at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the entire musical scheme of our troops. 
Then each battalion, each company, had its particular and 
distinctive music. The drum, the fife, the horn, the bassoon, 
the big drum, the cymbals, belonged particularly to the 
infantry : the trumpet, the hautboy, the bagpipe, the kettle- 
drum to the cavalry. The bassoon, hautboy, the horn, and 
the trumpet, were indifferently employed by either troops. 

An ordinance in France, of the 19th of April, 1766, ap- 
pointed a band of music to each regiment. It was composed 
of all the instruments which just then belonged to the 
companies or sections of the corps. The clarionet, invented 
in the commencement of the last century, the eighteenth, by 
an inhabitant of Nuremberg, was not received into the military 
band of France before the year 1755. The serpent invented 
in 1590 ; the triangle, which was the cymbal of the middle 
ages ; and the trombone, entered successively into the different 
corps of the army. But it is only since 1792, that the military 
music of the Continent and Great Britain has been truly deve- 
loped. The recent introduction of many improvements has 
made a revolution in military harmony, by augmenting the 
resources and adding power of effect to our brass instruments. 
The utility of military music has been a frequent theme of 
discussion. We may refer to its employment by the Greeks 
and Romans: more recent examples will serve to prove its 
importance. Who does not now know the prodigious effect of 
a national air played by a military band previous to or pending 
an engagement? The very coward is fired into enthusiasm 
by the dulcct strains of some homely or national melody. 
There is no feeling implanted in man’s nature, and which so 
veritably deserves the name of instinct, as a love of music. 
To the soldier, especially in time of war, it is grateful beyond 
measure. On his weary march it takes from his fatigue ; in 
distant climes it snatches him back to his home; and in the 
hour of battle it incites him to courage and ambition. In 
point of utility music is one of the most beneficial addenda 
to military improvement. 


* There were two species of fifes—the one whose embouchure was the same as 
the ordinary flute; the other with a mouthpiece like a clarionet. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


“A Book oF Soncs, BALLaps, Porms, &c.’’ 
D. Bocuz, Fleet Street. 


By ANDREW PArK.— 


Mr. ANDREW Park is acknowledged to be one of the best 
lyric writers of the present day in his own country. Not 





having the pleasure of the acquaintance of all the Scotch 
lyrists, it is quite impossible for us to make any comparison, 
Mr. Park is, however, a’ graceful, pleasing writer, who indites 
with a correct ear, and a correct taste. His poems have the 
great merit of fulfilling their intention. They are brief, 
simple, and attempt to indicate no complexity of feeling, nor 
to evolve any metaphysical subtlety. |They are free from 
conceit, and elaboration of thought. They are exactly suited 
to be set to ballad music, and such apparently was the aim of 
the author. Mr. Parks’s muse has nothing in common with 
that of Burns. His Scotch songs, though well written, and 
displaying an accurate knowledge of his country’s characte- 
ristics, smack not of the heather, or the hill breezes. The 
following song, though, in expression, it has some faint 
resemblance to the Scotch lyrics of Burns, is totally different 
in feeling and sentiment .— 


THERE 18 A BONNIE BLUSHING FLOWER. 


There is a bonnie blushing flower, 
But ah! I darena breathe the name! 
I fain would steal it frae its bower, 
Though a’ should think me sair to blame. 
It smiles sae sweet amang the rest, 
Like brightest star where ithers shine ; 
Fain would | place it in my breast, 
And make this bunnie blossom mine. 


At morn, at sunny noon, whene’er 
I see this fair, this fav’rite flower, 
My heart beats high, with wish sincere, 
To wile it frae its bonnie bower ! 
But oh! I fear to own its charms, 
Or tear it frae its parent stem ; 
For should it wither in my arms, 
What would revive my bonny gem? 


Awa’, ye coward thoughts’ awa’— 
That flower can never fade wi’ me, 
That frae the wint’ry winds, that blaw 
Round each neglected bud, is free! 

No, it shall only bloom more fair, 
When cherished and adored by me; 
And a’ my joy, and a’ my care, 
This bonnie blushing flower shall be. 


Of a different kind is a song entitled “ Flowers of Summer.” 
It possesses something of the elegance and finish of Moore :— 


Flowers of summer, sweetly springing 
Deck the dewy lap of earth; 
Birds of love are fondly singing, 
In their gay and jocund mirth. 
Streams are pouring from their fountains, 
Echoing through each rugged dell ; 
Heather-bells adorn the mountains, 
Bid the city, love! farewell. 


See, the boughs are rich in blossom, 
Through each sunlit silent grove ; 

Cast all sorrow from thy bosom,— 
Freedom is the soul of love! 

Let us o’er the vallies wander, 
Nor a frown within us dwell, 

And in joy see nature’s grandeur, 
Bid the city, love! farewell. 


Morning’s sun shall then invite us 
By the ever-sparkling streams ! 
Evening’s fall again delight us 
With its crimson-coloured beams. 
Flowers of summer, sweetly springing, 
Deck the dewy lap of earth; 
Birds of love are loudly singing, 
In their gay and jocund mirth. 


We shall make one more quotation, and then refer our 
readers to the volume itself for further information of Mr. 
Parks’s compositions :— 
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FAREWELL! I’M THINE FOR EVER. 
When last we met, her lustrous eyes, 
With love’s soft look, were fixed on mine, 
Bright as twin-stars that light the skies, 
When mellow'd ’mid the ocean’s brine. 
To me it was a glance divine, 
A nameless and contending bliss, 
For in their bright quiescent shine, 
She'‘said,—I’m thine for ever—yes, 
I’m thine,—I’m thine for ever! 
But, ah! we only met to weep, 
With burning eyes. a sad adieu; 
My barque was fluttering on the deep, 
As pensive as the wild sea-mew ; 
Our pennons ’mid the zephyrs flew, 
Our sails were swelling to the gale, 
And nearer every moment drew 
The word—that told a solemn tale— 
Farewell !—I’m thine for ever ! 


Having praised thus far Mr. Park’s poems, we are bound 
to make an exception to his comic effusions, which are trite 
and pointless in the extreme. There are several of these 
attempts throughout the volume, which disfigure the work 
completely. We should strongly advise Mr. Park to refrain 
altogether from his contributions to the god of laughter, and 
reserve himself for the pretty, the simple, and the pathetic in 
lyric compositions. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Mitan.—(From a Correspondent).—The Carnival has begun 
under circumstances by no means auspicious, political events 
casting a threatening shadow over the atmosphere of music. 
So great has been the despondency, that on the first evening 
at the Scala everything passed off in solemn silence, without 
any signs of applause or disapproval. The opera was Gli 
Orazi e Curiazi, of Mercadante, a new musical version of 
the opera seria, which was considered the masterpiece of 
Cimarosa, in its day. The cast included Made. Tadolini, 
primg donna, Mirate, tenor, Corsi, barytone, and Rodas, basso. 
As an example of the indifference of the troupe, the basso, 
lacking sufficient musical intelligence for his part, the music 
was obliged to be transposed in such a manner that Corsi, the 
barytone (one of the greatest singers and actors in all Italy) 
sang the basso part, and Rodas, the basso, sang that of the 
barytone ! 

The music of Mercadante, though clever, is even more 
heavy and monotonous than is the wont of that very clever 
but very dull composer; moreover, it is for the most part 
written so much in the higher register of the voices that it is 
_enough to annihilate any singers, even were they gifted with 
s lungs of brass; so that the entire performance had the air of 
a contest among the singers for a prize to be awarded to the 
one who could scream the loudest. Made. Tadolini, the prima 
donna (who is going to London, next season, being, as I hear, 
engaged at the Royal Italian Opera),* is about forty-three 
years of age, a short square figure, rather plain, rather fat, a 
poor actress, and possessing no other requisite for the operatic 
stage than a loud, sonorous voice, tough enough to resist even 
the ear-splitting instrumentation of Signor Verdi himself. 
Made. Tadolini’s voice, nevertheless, has] much deteriorated 
since I heard her during the last Carnival, and she sings with 
even less fluency than she was wont. If you can ‘ make” a 
triumph for her in London you must be cleverer folks than 
we poor Milanese. 

In one of the choruses of the opera the words were altered 





, 
* Our Correspondent is in error; ]Made. Tadolini is engaged at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 





by order of government, who were in fear of a demonstration 
on the part of the public anything but favourable to their 
policy. The burden was originally, ‘* Giuriamo per la patria” 
(** Let us swear for our country’), which was changed, per 
order of the authorities, into “ Giuriamo per la gloria ” (‘« Let 
us swear for glory”). 

To give some notion of the state of things at this juncture, 
and the disposition of the public towards the theatre, the sub- 
scribers, who generally number about 2000, are now reduced 
to a little more than 500, and on many occasions, recently, 
there have been not above 200 persons in this vast building, 
which is capable of accommodating half as many again as 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in London. 

In the ballet department, up to the present time, things 
have been as bad as they possibly can be. On the first night 
an old worn-out ballet, called the Siege of Calais, was pre- 
sented, introducing to the Milanese public, Miss Mayward, an 
American lady, by no means devoid of talent ; but everything 
passed off in sober silence. A new ballet, by Perrot, called 
Faust,* had been announced for the first night, in which 
Fanny Ellsler was to appear; but the charming Fanny being 
a Viennese by birth, the Milanese, whose antipathy to the 
Austrians is out of all bounds, threatened to hiss her off the 
stage; the result was, that the illustrious daughter of Terpsi- 
chore feigned sudden and serious illness, on which plea she 
refused to dance—a most discreet and timely stratagem on 
her part, although it is to be feared that we shall be entirely 
deprived, in consequence, of the pleasure of seeing and ap- 
plauding her upon the stage of La Scala, during the present 
carnival. 

On the first of January (il giorno de ?'anno), Bellini’s Norma 
was presented with the following feeble cast :—Norma, Signora 
Cortesi—Adalgisa, Signora Sultzer—Pollio, Signor Mirate— 
Oroveso, Signor Gallo Tomba, Its success was anything but 
great, albeit Cortesi is a very good beginner (for the second 
theatre to which she belongs), and Sultzer a far from in- 
different Adalgisa. At the end of his first scena, Signor 
Mirate (Pollio) made a dreadful noise of some sort which was 
not singing, and the audience, unmindful of the applause they 
had bestowed upon his adagio, began to hiss and hoot so lustily 
that the unhappy singer was compelled to retreat from the 
scene, and leave the remainder of his part to be performed by 
a supplimento (an “ understudy”’), since which dolorous catas- 
trophe he has not made his appearance. Signor Gallo Tomba, 
the Oroveso, who, a few months ago belonged to one of the 
smallest theatres in Venice—the St. Samuelle—by some ex- 
traordinary exertions has managed to force his way into the 
Scala; regardless of this successful test of ambitious enter- 
prise, however, the public of the Scala, treated him without 
the shadow of ceremony, and received him so unfavourably 
that, on the following evening the part was awarded to another 
singer. 

The Zeatro Re} goes on swimmingly; two operas have 
been already given. The first was called Don Bucefalo, the 
music by a boy of the name of Cagnoni, a student in the 
Royal Academy of Music at Milan. The second was Ricci’s 
Le Prigioni d’ Edimburgo, which, stale as it is, retains much 
of its popularity here. 

You will be glad to hear that our gifted and charming 
countrywoman, Catherina (why Italianise her comfortable 





* Qy.—Is this the Faust which was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
many years ago, with Adolphe Adams’s music—a transplantation from the 
Academie Royale de Musique ? 

+The second operatic theatre, where, in the autumn, Italian comedies, and 
occasionally French plays are given, 
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English name) Hayes, has made an immense hit at Verona; 
although you will be sorry to hear that she has rescinded her 
determination not to sing in the musical hurricanes (I cannot 
call them operas) of young Verdi, and that the opera in which 
she has achieved her latest triumph is the worst of that worst 
of all Italian composers—J Masnadieri —where, in the part of 
Amalia, she is pronounced, by good judges, who have heard 
both, and are therefore in a position to make the comparison, 
to be much superior to ‘‘ the Lind” herself—the contradictory 
statements about whom, by the way, are the daily topic and 
insoluble puzzle of the Milanese cognoscenti, who obstinately 
refuse to believe that a German singer can surpass the vocal 
excellence of all the Italians that ever were heard of. 

Of course you know that Signora Hayes is betrothed to 
young Reeves, the tenor, of whose great success in London 
all of us are enchanted to hear. A more beautiful voice does 
not exist, and I see nothing to prevent Reeves from reaching 
the very highest position in his difficult and captivating art. 

In consequence of the political disturbances that have been 
current lately here, the Scala has become quite a desert ; the 
Milanese will not be found under the same roof as the 
Austrians; on the last performance there were not more than 
150 persons in the whole of this enormous edifice. You 
may expect another letter from me soon. Yours, &c.—C. 

Paris, (Just received.)—Perhaps a few lines of authentic 
information about musical events here, may be of service, so 
I send you my notes at random.* The great event of the 
moment is the engagement of Roger at the Academie Royale. 
He terminates his engagement at the Opera Comique, in June, 
after which he goes to London, having signed with the Royal 
Italian Opera for the remainder of the season 1848. In 
September, Roger returns to Paris, to commence the rehearsals 
of Meyerbeer’s Prophete, which is intended to be produced 
on the 15th of January, 1849. It is quite true, that, at 
Meyerbeer’s desire, MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan, wrote 
to Pauline Viardot Garcia, offering her an engagement as 
prima donna, but I know that she has declined the offer. 
Meyerbeer himself, however, has written to her, urging her 
to accept the contract, and I have little doubt that he will be 
able to induce her to consent. 

Guasco, the Italian tenor, who had a dispute with Mr. 
Lumley—in consequence of a cold, which attacked him at the 
beginning of the only season he was in London, and which 
Mr. Lumley objected to—is now in St. Petersburgh, where it 
is well known he has made an immense sensation; he also 
has been engaged by MM. Duponchel, and Roqueplan, at a 
large premium, to allow his voice to be annihilated and his 
lungs endangered, by the various promised ‘‘ operas” of 
“* young Verdi,” with which the directors of the Opera have 
threatened us. 

Duprez, the tenor, and Barroihlet, the barytone, (as I hear) 
will leave the Academie, and go over to the Opera Comique, 


inthe Opera National.| Madame Stoltz (who has returned 


to Paris, with M. Léon Pillet), offered to sing for six months 
at the latter establishment, but Adolphe Adam (having an eye 
upon his own operas, in which Madame Stoltz has no parts) 
ungallantly declined the advantage. 

Now for Haydée, Auber’s new opera, which has achieved a 
brilliant snccess at the Salle Favart. It is quite true that 
Mr. Lumley authorised a translator to adapt it for the Italian 
stage, and that Balfe was sent for to Paris, to hear and pro- 
nounce his judgment upon it; but, before they had arranged 


t 
* At this late hour, three o’clock, Saturday morning, our correspon den 
must excuse us for publishing them “ at random” also. 
+ The latter is much more likely. 








matters, a march had been stolen upon them, and an engage- 
ment signed with Roger to sing his part, in Italian, at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Auber has also been engaged to turn 
the dialogue into recitative, and will visit London to superin- 
tend the rehearsals in conjunction with Signor Costa. Made. 
Viardot Garcia will be the Haydée, and Rafaela will be sus- 
tained by Madame Castellan. There isa second part for 
Signor Mez, the new tenor; a bass part for Marini, or 
Tagliafico ; and a buffo part for the pleasant Rovere, for whom 
Auber will compose a new scena. 

Haydée is one of Auber’s best works, and has more the 
proportions of a grand than a comic opera. There is a scene 
of somnambulism for Roger, which is a wonderful triumph of 
acting and singing. Indeed, his entire personation of the 
Venetian admiral is worthy of the greatest of living actors. 
There is great scope for the mise en scene, of which I need 
hardly remind you that the Royal Italian Opera will take 
ample advantage. The second act is supposed to pass on 
board of a Venetian man-of-war, and the scene of the last 
act is Venice. The overture is very brilliant, and the “‘ Song 
of the Breeze,” in the second act, sung by Madlle. Lavoye 
(Haydée), is one of the most fresh, piquant, and original 
morceaux I evér heard. 

Verdi's Jerusalem has turned out a complete failure. [ was 
present at the fourteenth performance, on which occasion the 
receipts were wretched. The clacque, although formidable as 
usual, could not contrive to get up any show of enthusiasm, 
except for one burst of genius from Duprez, in the trio of the 
last act. I regret to say that the voice of this wonderful 
singer is entirely gone ! 

On Monday I was present at the performance of the Donna 
del Lago, which was given for Gardoni’s benefit, at the 
Italiens. The opera was wretchedly mounted. Fiorentino, 
however, will send you an account of the mise en seene, 
which was Greek, Venetian, Corsican, &c., &c., in short 
anything but Scotch. Alboni was indisposed and an apology 
was made for her: she, nevertheless, sang deliciously and 
made the audience say —‘“‘ If Alboni be thus when indisposed, 
what must she be when in perfect health?” Gardoni in 
Roderick exhibited his accustomed grace, and Coletti, in 
Douglas his accustomed heaviness. Dai Fiori, the second 
tenor, provoked roars of laughter. Grisi was glorious in the 
duet and finale. But the greatest triumph was for Mario. I 
read in the Morning Post, the other day, that Mario had “ lost 
his voice.” Judge of my astonishment when I found him 
positively sublime! I never before heard him sing so mag- 
nificently. The furore of the audience defies description. 
He was encored with tremendous acclamations in the cavatina 
of the second act, and was called for four times. He created 
the same sensation at the second performance on Tuesday, the 
subscription night. ; 

Mr. Lumley has been trying to cbtain the privilege of the 
Italiens, at the expiration of Vatel’s term in 1850. His 
supporter is Charles Lafitte, the banker. Mr. Lumley’s 
name was not mentioned, Monsieur Leduc was put forward 
as aman of straw. The attempt, however, has quite failed. The 
Minister of the Interior has declined to entertain the question 
of the privilege until the session is over. M. Vatel has applied 
for the renewal, and certainly stands the best chance. Lablache 
hesitates between M. Vatel and Mr. Lumley, puzzled which to 
choose, like a donkey between two bundles of hay. 

Great haste is being made at the 4cademie to mount the 
new ballet for Carlotta Grisi, as the receipts have been latterly 
very bad. Mr. Lumley offered her another month’s engagement, 
in order that she might begin his season, but she declined. 
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It is rumoured that he has engaged Barbieri Nini as well as 
Lind, Tadolini and Montenegro. There was a talk of Stoltz, 
but I believe without foundation.. Messrs. Delafield and 
Webster are here, preparing for the Royal Italian Opera 
Campaign. I see the Post is at its dirty work again. Is it 
turning Satirist? Fiorentino, Carlotta, Brandus, Deschamps, 
Panofka, and a host of friends desired to be remembered. 
Adieu, Yours, T. et V. 





ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
DR. CROTCH. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r,—Allow me to express the surprise with which I found only a 
line and a half of your valuable musical journal devoted to recording the 
death of so bright an ornament to his profession, and so excellent and 
valuable a character, as Dr. Crotch. Surely the same pen which has 
paid such exalted and richly-deserved homage to the young and im- 
mortal genius of Germany, may be expected to sing the praises and do 
honour to the talents of an Englishman, who has departed this life full 
of honours and of the glory of having devoted his best energies to 
improving the musical taste of his country. How much could be most 
justly said in praise of the composer of “ Palestine,” *‘ The Captivity of 
Judah,” ‘‘ Methinks I hear the full celestial choir,” the Anthem on the 
97th Psalm, several organ fugues, odes, &c! His truthful arrangements 
of Handel’s magnificent chorusses must be most valuable to all who 
possess them. As an instructor, he will be deeply regretted by all who 
have the patience and sweetness of manner with which he smoothed 
the difficulties in the path of musical science fresh in their recollection. 
Why should the first journal of this country, that is devoted to music, 
not contain a proper tribute of respect to the memory and talents of 
sucha man? Allow me, sir, to subscribe myself, 

A Constant SUBSCRIBER. 

[An article on Dr. Crotch is preparing, and will probably appear in 
our next number. The line which recorded his death was intended for 
nothing but the mere record of the event. We trust we are neither 
deaf to his merits, nor insensible of his loss, whatever some of our 
numerous and confidential friends may think.—Ep.] 





PROVINCIAL. 

Liverpoo.t.—M., Jullien has this week treated the Liverpool public to 
some of the latest and most popular compositions that have been per- 
formed during the past season in the metropolis. His first concert took 
place at the Concert Hall, on Wednesday evening, on which occasion the 
attendance was smaller than we anticipated. Last evening, however, the 
case was different; the spacious hall was completely filled, the reserved 
seats being occupied by the first families of the town and neighbourhood. 
Everything was well received. Miss Dolby sang an air from La Donna 
del Lago, and a new song, ‘‘ The Swiss Girl,” in beautiful style, and was 
much applauded. For the Jattersong an encore was loudly demanded 
by the audience. Jullien’s chef d’euvre,** The Swiss Quadrille,’”’ was 
also very spiritedly performed; as were also some new polkas and waltzes. 
We must not omit to mention the admirable manner in which the band 
executed Beethoven’s Allegretto, from the Pastorale symphony, thus 
showing that they can do something more than play dance music.— 
Liverpool Chronicle. 

RocupaLx.—lt being a customary practice to ring “‘ the old year out 
and the new year in,” the St. Chad’s Youths, connected with the parish 
church, Rochdale, ascended their tower on New Year’s [ve, at ten o’clock, 
and rang Mr. Holt’s ten-course peal of grandsire triples, consisting of 
5,040 changes, in 2h 58min. The performers were stationed as follows : 
—Samuel Stott, treble; Thomas Ashworth, 2d; Thomas Bamford, 3d; 
Robert Grindred, 4th; James Howarth, 5th; Robert Hampscn, 6th; 
Robert Walker, 7th; Joseph Butterworth, tenor. The peal was ably 
conducted by Mr. Samuel Stott. 

RADCLIFFE, LANCASHIRE.—On Monday week the ‘‘ Wall of Granite” 
band ascended the tower of the parish church (St. Mary’s), Radcliffe, 
and rung 5,040 changes of the following 14 treble peals, consisting of 
Darton Treble, Oxford Treble Bob, Oxford Delight, &c. John Fictcher 
was treble, Peter Wolstenholme, 2; John Hardman, 3; Francis Pendle- 
bury, 4; Jamns Wolstenholme, 5; William Walker, tenor. John Fletcher, 
conductor. About 90 partook of an excellent dinner, which was given 
by the above band. ‘The organist and a part of the choir attended, and 
also several bands of ringers from Bury, Middleton, Prestwich, Pend!eton, 
Halshaw Moor, and other places, The meeting closed, after much mirth, 
with a vote of thanks to those veteran ringers who conducted the pro- 
ceedings, viz. Mr. Thomas Gregory, of the Railway aad New Market Inn, 
president; and Mr, George Olive, of Spring Lane, 


Gainsporoucy.—The Sheffield ringers being on a visit to Gains- 
borough on the Ist instant, and there not having been a peal rang upon 
the musical peal of eight, in the Old Church, Gainsborough, for the 
space of eighty years, they ascended the tower and rang, in masterly style, 
a true and complete peal of Kent treble bob major, consisting of 5,088 
changes in 3h and 20min, being a new composition of Mr. William 
Hudson’s, and was performed by the following persons :—William 
Hudson, treble; Thomas Whaley, 2d; Isaac Lomas, 3d; John Lomas, 
4th; Charles Andrew, 5th; George Wilson, 6th; James Firth, 7th; 
James Taylor, tenor. Composed and conducted by William Hudson, 
being the only peal of treble bob major ever rang in the county of 
Lincoln, and which gave the greatest satisfaction to the parish. 

Motrram.—On the 21st ult., the Junior Society of Change Ringers 
at Mottram-in-Longdendale, rang Mr. Reeve’s peal of Kent treble bob, 
consisting of 8,448 changes, which is the utmost that can be rung in 
this method, with the tenors together. The peal was accomplished in 
admirable style, in 4h 40min, by the following persons, viz:—William 
Harrison, treble; James Shaw, 2d; James Wood (conductor), 3d; 
Thomas Shaw, 4th ; John Cooper, 5th; Simeon Sandiford, 6th; Henry 
Wharhurst, 7th; Charles Shaw, tenor. 

Norwicu.—On New Year’s Day, the Norwich Scholars rang on the 
largest ten bells at St. Peter’s Mancroft, a very musical touch of Sted- 
man’s caters, containing 1,848 changes, in admirable style. The band 
was stationed as follows, viz:—Robert Burrell, treble ; James Thorpe, 2d ; 
John Greenwood, 3d; Edward Goose, 4th; George Watering, 5th; 
Charles Middleton, 6th; John Hornegold, 7th; Robert Cole, 8th; 
Joshua Hurry, 9th; James Truman, tenor; (41 cwt). Composed and 
conducted by C. Middleton. 

Dorxinc.—On Friday evening, the 31st ult., the junior ringers as- 
cended the tower of St. Martin’s Church, Dorking, and rang a true peal 
of union trebles in 3h. 15min, containing 144 bobs and 14 doubles. They 
were stationed thus :—W. Moore, treble; H. Boxell, 2; H. Razzell, 3; 
B. Rose, 4; T. Wren, 5; C. Boxall, 6; W. Dale, 7; H. Cooper, tenor. 
Conducted by C. Boxall. 

RornweL_t.—A party of ringers rang 42 six-score changes in 3h. 
50min, on Monday week. They did not stop from the rising to the 
falling of the bells. Richard Goodman, Jun., treble; Thomas Dunkley, 
2; Richard Goodman. Sen.,3; Thomas West,4; William Bassett, 5; 
and Benjamin Walker, tenor. 

SADDLEWoRTH.—Mr. John Holden, of Saddleworth, Yorkshire, died 

on the 25th ult., in the 83d year of his age, after a short illness of only 
five days. He was one of the society of ringers at Saddleworth for 
upwards of sixty years, and has assisted in winning prize: in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire, and was invariably a willing as- 
sistant to either old or young ringers. His funeral took place on the 
3ist ult., after which a muffled peal was rung by the senior company of 
ringers. His cousin, John Holden, who was in the same society of 
ringers, died about a year ego, in his 84th year. 
Sanispury.—(From a Correspondent.)—A Concert will be given here 
on Wednesday next, by Mr. Aylward, the vocalists engaged are the 
Misses Pyne, Mr. H. Phillips, and Mr. Land. Mr. Henry Blagrove will 
lead the band and play a violin solo. (Qy? is not John Parry engaged 
at this concert ?—Ep. M. W.) 


te 





CONCERTS. 
Mr. Henry Smitn’s.—Mr. H. Smith gave his first long concert, 
in the area of Exeter Hall, whose vastness was a balance to the 
length of the programme, on Monday, and Mr. Farquharson Smith 
conducted. Sundry ladies and gentlemen rejoicing in the name of 
Smith assisted as vocalists, while several other Smiths took share 
in other departments of the entertainment: and to conclude, we 
understood the audience numbered among its ranks a strong muster 
of Smiths. Albert Smith, who is the very Vulcan of wit, said, 
that Exeter Hall on that particular night was a perfect Smithy, a 
notable saying, which we trust the lovers of the “ Smiths” will not 
let die for want of commemoration and diffusion. Mr. H. Smith’s 
first long concert had one great drawback, which was felt by the 
nightly critics who wrought for the next daily papers, and it was 
this, —that the concert was so long, that when it came to the third 
part, the poor critic could no more remember what had passed in 
the first part, or in the commencement of the second, than he 
could the day of his baptismal blessing, or his circumcision, In 
short, it was the very longest concert that ever was given in any 
part of the globe, except one that was given some years ago ina 
billiard-room in Kilkenny, which really lasted three days (vide the 
Moderator) ; but that was in consequence of the gas going out 
every night at 12 o’clock, so that there’s no analogy at all. To 
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describe all the pieces which were sung, to enumerate all the 
singers und instrumentalists, to give the least possible notice of the 
number of encores, or the immensity of bravos, recalls, and en- 
thusymusies, that were inflicted on that eveniog, would—we will 
not say what it would do—but we can’t do it. We might certainly 
say there were thirty-seven pieces given, and we should then be 
precisely ten under the mark: we might say that the programme 
alone made a small neat quarto volume, which it would, nearly, if 
it were handsomely bound; we might state that the vocalists were 
so numerous, that a list of their names would comprise all the 
celebrities at present in the metropolis, which it did, from Mr. H. 
Smith himself, confirmator and patentee (im futuro), and sole 
lessee of Long Concerts, to-be-so-dencminated, down to Madame 
Anne Thillon: we might, we say, have done all this; and 
if we did, we should have done exactly what we have stated. Let 
it not for one moment be supposed that we deprecate the Long 
Concerts given by the celebrated Mr. H. Smith: not a jot—for 
mere good nature’s sake, had we no other cue to our purpose, we 
should uphold these long concerts, because we are convinced, like 
all other long things—witness promises and steel rods—they need 
greater support than if they were much shorter: but Mr. H. Smith 
cannot expect, if he provides an entertainment, which, if split into 
fair portions, would make as many decent concerts as would suppiy 
all London daily during the season, that a poor critic, who in_his 
journal is stinted by commands, men, and columns, could afford 
room for even a sketch of this incarnation of longitudinity. It is 
not possible to give more than half-a-dozen columns to a musical 
feature like this ; and neither Zimes, Post, nor Herald, will dismiss 
their advertisements, neither shall we. Besides, if we mentioned 
one thousand singers, the other thousand would be jealous. No— 
Mr. H. Smith, it is not possible ! ° 

Tue Yourn’s Bengvorent Society.—On Tuesday evening, a 
concert was given in Sussex Hall, for the benefit of this commen- 
dable institution. The crowded audience assembled, proved the 
interest felt for the success of the institution. The Society has 
been established several years, and has always met with the 
warmest support of the philanthropist, and the best wishes of 
those anxious for the welfare of youth, and willing to assist those 
unfortunate beings who, in early life, without timely support, would 
be likely to fall into the lowest depths of crime and misery, The 
programme of the concert was selected from the compositions of 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Wallace, &c., and was well interpreted 
by the artistes. Amongst the best vocal efforts of the evening, we 
may mention that of Mr. L. Davis (who was warmly encored) in 
Wallace’s “‘ Gone is that calmness” (Maritana), Miss Cubitt and 
Mr. Hime, in Bellini’s duet Take now the ring,” and Miss Nelson 
(though suffering from nervousness), in Rossini’s “‘ Una voce.” The 
instrumentalists were Mr. Reynolds, harp, Mr. Maurice Davis, 
piano (who was the conductor for the evening, and is an excellent 
pianist), Mr, Case, violin and concertina, and Mr. J. Cohan, piano ; 
this gentleman has greatly improved since last we heard him, and 
his playing has now much less of that extravagant style in which 
he used to indulge. 

Witson’s Scottish EntertainMents.—Mr. Wilson was re- 
ceived on Monday evening, in the Store Street Rooms, with the 
heartiest demonstrations of applause, on the occasion of his first 
appearance this season, by a crowded audience, notwithstanding 
that the prevailing epidemic must have kept away no small section 
of the customary visitors. The concert given by Mr. Wilson was 
the first of a series of six, entirely devoted to Scottish songs and 
illustrations thereon. ‘The selection of melodies on Monday was 
admirable, and the anecdotes peculiarly terse and pointed. We 
have rarely listened to a more animated and interesting entertain- 
ment, even from Mr. Wilson himself; and as he happeued to be 
in excellent cue for singing, we were left nothing to desire. The 
songs of the evening we most liked, were ‘Saw ye my wee thing,” 
“ Come under my plaidie,’ “The Laird 0’ Cockpen,” and “ Auld 
Robin Gray.” The last ballad was deliciously given, with infinite 
sweetness, pans and expression, and, withal, a quietude and 
simplicity, that would, or ought to put to the blush the demi-semi- 
theatrico-dramatico exhibition of the super-quintessence of feeling 
so frequently resorted to by modern concert givers. We prefer 
Wilson to any Scotch ballad singer we ever heard, not excepting 
Sinclair. Sinclair had a far more capable voice than Wilson, and 





one which might have constituted him a great singer on the opera- 
tic stage, if he knew how to have made use of it; but the other 
has more tact, more art; more judgment, and what’s better, far 
more real musical feeling. Wilson’s voice has a charming quality, 
a gentleness and suavity that seems perfectly attuned to the 
interpretation of his native wood notes wild. lt would be quite 
impossible to hear more exquisite singing of the ballad kind than 
Mr. Wilson’s ; and we are not astonished he should excite so great 
a sensation when he is heard. In Scotland he produces quite a 
mental revolution; and the name of Jock Wilson is held in as 
high estimation throughout the whole country, as that of the 
famous bard Carolan did erst in Ireland, or blind Homer in 
ancient Greece. Mr. Wilson was encored in several songs on 
Monday evening, and was repeatedly applauded for some quaint 
illustration which he appended as a fringe to a ballad, or for some 
apposite and felicitous illustration. Mr. Jolley presided efficiently 
at the piano. The next concert takes place on Monday the 
17th instant. 

Beaumont Institution.—The Fourth Concert of this Society 
was held on Thursday evening, and was well attended, notwith- 
strading the inclemency of the weather. The singers and instru- 
mentalists were the Misses Pyne, M. O’Connor, M. Guerrier, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Willy, Jun., and the Messrs. Distin. Mr. Willey, Jun. 
was the conductor, The Fifth Concert will be held on the 20th 
inst., for which occasion Madame Thillon is specially engaged. 

Exeter Hatt.—What perhaps may be called Mr. Hullah’s first great 
effort in the cause of musical art, was exhibited on Wednesday evening, 
by the performance of a selection of the works of the late Dr. Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The selection was made with superior judg- 
ment, and comprised works which exhibited the different styles of the 
great master, and showed how admirably he excelled in each and all. 
The performances consisted of the Psalm in E flat, “*O, come let us 
worship,” for solos, chorus, and orchestra. This is one of the loveliest 
of all the composer’s sacred works, and was excellently rendered by 
Mr. Lockey and Miss Stewart. Mr. Lockey sang the solos allotted to 
him with charming taste and expression, and Miss Stewart acquitted 
herself creditably. 

A selection from the Lieder dine worte, or songs without words, 
written for the pianoforte, commenced part the second, and were en- 
trusted to the hands of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, in whom they found an 
interpreter, who both felt deeply himself, and could make others feel, 
their unapproachable poetical beauty, and their transcendant art. 
Bennett’s performance, per se, was masterly and complete, and elicited 
immense and well-deserved applause. The second and the fourth were 
encored with acclamations. Three songs, with pianoforte accompani- 
ments, were next given. The first, ‘“‘The first violet,” was sung by 
Miss Duval, one of our most promising vocalists, with nice feeling; 
the second, “* Spring Song,’”’ was entrusted to Miss Stewart; both were 
encored: of the third, ‘ By Celia’s arbour,” interpreted by Mr. Lockey, 
we feel induced to speak more highly even than of the others; it wasa 
graceful and artist-like performance. Miss Stewart and Miss Duval 
followed next, in a duet of great beauty, ‘‘O wert thou,’’ which also 
obtained an encore. This was followed by a part song for chorus, “‘O 
hills, O vales of pleasure,” without accompaniments, the last verse of 
which was repeated, and the grand scena ‘‘On Lena’s gloomy heath,” 
composed expressly for Mr. H. Phillips by Mendelssohn, and which he 
sang last season at the Philharmonic Concerts. Mr. Phillips gave it 
excellently. We should have stated that Mr. Hullah played the piano- 
forte accompaniments to all these charming vocal essays with the best 
taste and most perfect refinement. 

The First Walpurgis Night made up the third part. This composition 
is, indubitably, one of the finest works of the master, and for descriptive 
and scenic effects, combined with profound musical knowledge, is not 
surpassed’ by any effort of any composer. The ground-work of this 
magnificent poetical-musical cantata has been so often stated in the 
Musical World, that it is quite unnecessary to enter upon it now. Nor 
need we select portions for peculiar eulogy when all is so masterly and 
complete. Moreover, more than one analysis of this great work has 
appeared in our paper. We cannot, however, pass over the performance 
on Wednesday evening of ‘“ Come with torches brightly flashing,” in G 
minor, and the magnificent prayer of Druids, ‘‘ Unclouded now the flame 
is bright,” which was excellently rendered by the band and chorus. The 
solos of the cantata were entrusted to Miss Duval, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. 
H. Phillips, who executed them with admirable effect. 

The choral force was numerous, perhaps too much so for the orchestra, 
which comprised Mr. Willy’s capital concert-band, aided and reinforced 
by draughts from various theatrical and operatic forces. The whole per- 
formance passed off well, and merits much praise ; nor must Mr, Hullah 
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be passed over with a word. By this performance he has materially 
advanced his reputation as a leader of public taste, and, if he turn his 
great musical influence to the advancement of art in this its highest 
development, he will merit the gratitude of al! lovers of the true and 
beautiful. One hundred thousand glees, cannons, and madrigals, rendered 
ever so well, would fail to advance Mr. Hullah’s views as effectually as 
this one performance has already done. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Macreapy.—This eminent tragedian has entered into 
a contract for the United States, which will necessitate his 
departure for America immediately after the termination of 
his present engagement at the Princess’s Theatre. This 
engagement was contracted before the appearance of Mr. 
Brooke, at the Olympic Theatre. 

Mr. Batre is in Paris, and will not return until next 
month, when he must begin to make preparations for Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, which will open on the 2lst, 22nd, or 
23rd of February. 

Tue ProrgssionAL Rounp CatcH anp Canon Civ 
held its sixth meeting, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday 
last. The vocalists were Messrs. Francis, Gray, J. Bennett, 
Land, H. Gear, James, King, Bradbury, and Machin. Mr. 
Robert Addison was in the chair. 

THALBERG will commence a tour through the provinces, 
starting from Edinburgh, the third week in January, ac- 
companied by the Misses Williams, Miss Bassano, and Signor 
Ciabatta. 

Tue Gree Crus.—The members of this club will dine 
this day, at the Freemason’s Tavern, after an absence of five 
years, during which period they have been in the habit of 
assembling at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand. 

Me topists.—Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. Richard Blagrove, 
and Mr. Grattan Cooke (piano-forte, concertina, and oboe) 
have been invited to dine with the members of the Club, on 
the 25th instant. 

Tue Mapricat Society will celebrate its 107th anni- 
versary, on Thursday next, in the Freemasons’ Hall, when 
several vocal compositions will be sung by a choir of nearly 
one hundred voices. It is expected that Lord Saltoun will 
preside. An appropriate composition will be sung, as a 
tribute to the memory of the late Sir John Rogers, Bart., who 
was, for many years, President of the Society. 

Avutp Rosin Gray.—In our last number, the name of the 
composer of the air, “‘ Auld Robin Gray,” was printed Reeves, 
instead of Leeves. The Rev. W. Leeves resided at Wrington 
in Somersetshire; he published a volume of glees, in con- 
junction with Dr. Harrington, of Bath, and Edmund Broderip, 
organist of Wells, 1790, The words of * Auld Robin Gray” 
were written by Lady Jane Lindsay, who subsequently wrote 
a sequel to the original song, in which it was stated, that the 
cow was stolen by ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” in order that Jeanie’s 
parents might be induced to give their consent to his marriage 
‘* wi’ the lassie;” but her heart was ‘' wi’ Jamie at sea.” 

Tue Misses Pyne sang at concerts on Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, at Dorchester and Blandford. 

Puituarmonic Societry.—A meeting of the directors will 
shortly take place, to consider what department of the 
orchestra it will be advisable to prune or to improve. We 
have heard that Richard Blagrove, the tenor player, has 
been engaged in the place of a gentleman who has retired for 
reasons connected with his health. 

Mr. Brnepicr has left London for Stutgardt to super- 
intend the production of his Opera, The Crusaders, which is 
to be brought out with great splendor and completeness. 

Tue Forrune TeLuers.—A very pretty and sparkling 
duet of this name, the composition of Mr. Clement White, 








was sung at Mr, Henry Smith’s ‘ Monster Concert,” at 
Exeter Hall, on Monday night, with great success, obtaining 
as much through the charming singing of the Misses Williams, 
as the merits of the music, an enthusiastic and unanimous 
encore. 

Enexisnh Mustc 1x Sparn,—The Lancashire bell-ringers, 
who, when in Paris about two months ago, had the honour of 
performing before the king and royal family at St. Cloud, 
made their appearance last week at the Grand Theatre of 
Barcelona, and were received by a crowded audience with a 
warmth even exceeding that which they experienced at the 
Havannah. The Spaniards appear to be delighted with this 
kind of music, but they were near being disappointed by a 
curious circumstance. When the bell-ringers reached the 
Spanish frontier from Paris, on their way to Barcelona, all 
their bells were seized, on the ground that the importation of 
bells is prohibited in Spain. In vain did they observe that 
these were their musical instruments, and not bells introduced 
for sale. They were obliged to go on without them, and to 
await the decision of the chief of the customs at Genora, to 
whom the bells were sent. This functionary was for many 
days quite as opposed to allow the bells to pass as were the 
custom-house officers of the frontier, and it was not until the 
British Consul at Barcelona had sent an express to Genora, 
with a strong remonstrance against the rigid interpretation of 
the law by the Spanish functionaries, that the bells were 
released.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Tuere will be a Musical Festival at Oxford, on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th of July, under the direction of Sir Henry Bishop, 
who, it is expected, will succeed the late Dr. Crotch as Profes- 
sor of Music at the University. The worthy doctor occupied 
the chair from 1797 to the time of his death, just fifty years. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
In consequence of our important communication received from Paris at the 
last hour, our musical reviews are unavoidably postponed till next week. 
H. A. T.—We can scarcely imagine that our correspondent is serious. 
Is he amusing himself at our expense?—or must we set him down as 
more short-sighted than short-sightedness itself ? How it is possible for 
any body to look in the youthful and cumely face of the accomplished 
artist, whose age is the indiscreet theme of this inquiry, and set down 
its possessor at 35, we cannot conceive by any exertion of fancy! The 
gentleman who rates her at 46.must be a downright madman. We have 
already professed our inability to state the precise age of the lady in 
question, but for this we can vouch—that it is not ten years since she 
was elected King’s scholar at the Royal Academy of Music, a distinction 
for which no one is allowed to try, who is on the wrong side of 18. 
What a sorry judge of female attractions must our correspondent be!— 
and what an unconscionable libeller his friend the “ A.1,, tn the musical 
world!”? There will be no harm in the bet, however, for both would 
lose. We recommend that the wagered dinner be given jointly, and that 
the calumniated lady’s health be drank in champagne, with all the 
honours. Miss —— is in the prime of her beauty and youth—a hand- 
somer or a finer woman is rarely to be met with—and being a maiden, 
a more appropriate toast could not be proposed. If the dinner be given, 
and the locale be not too far off, we shall be happy to accept an invita- 
tion from our correspondents, and (provided the champagne be Sillery, 
and of the besi) join with them in the Toast, which is nothing more 
than due, as an amende honorable to the charming lady whose age has 
been so unwarrantably doubled, 
An Erontan.—Mrs. Charles Kean is, we believe, in her forty-third year; 
Mr. Charles Kean is considerably younger. 
Dramaticus (Birmingham).—We entirely agree with our correspondent 
respecting the great merits of Mr. Conway, as one of the beat wren 
tragedians, and one of the most gentlemanly comedians on the stage. 
Mr. Conway has judiciously limited his present treaty with the Princess's 
to one year. Since 1842, Mr. Conway has chiefly been at Birmingham. 
Previous to his arrival in London, however, he fulfilled a short term at 
the “ Liver”? Theatre, in Liverpool. 
J, A. (Florence.)—We know of no other agent for law business in the 
principal towns of Italy, than Mr. Alfred Noel, who resides at Milan, 
where any communication will be sure to reach him, 
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Anti-Humpue is right ; Mr. Foster of the Examiner tas present at the 
debut of Mr. Brooke, and should have been mentioned in our list of 
noted dramatic critics. What Mr. Foster thinks of Mr. Brooke may be 
seen by a reference to the Examiner of Sunday last ; what we think of 
what Mr. Foster thought may be found by a glance at our articie 
‘+ Mr. Brooke and the ‘ Examiner.” Mr. Foster retired after the third 
act. Mr. Macready was not present, but we hear that Mr. Charles Kean 
assisted. 

Inquiner.—We believe there is no truth whatever in the report that Mr. 
Haigh is engaged for the following season, at the Royal Italian Opera. 
It is his intention to make his debut in one of the Italian Theatres. His 
services, however, are not unlikely to be wanted sometime hence ; and if 
we be not mistaken, they will prove of eminent value. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
G PEACHEY;, 


Manufacturer of Improved 
Cabinet, Cottage, Piccolo, & Square Pianofortes, 
73, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
the Marine Society. 


Opposite 


_— 


Piccolo Pianoforte 

PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED of the best manufacture, and at the lowest 
possible ge for Instruments that can really be Warranted. G. PEACHEY 
er + Ry toe! his friends and the public to inspect his extensive stock of 
IMPROVED CABINET, COTTAGE, PICCOLO, and SQUARE PIANOFORTES, 
New Scale 63 Octaves, C to G, upon the most approved principles, for tone, 
touch, and durability, suitable to any climate. Also a large collection of second- 
hand, of every description, in good condition. 

Superor Instruments Lent on Hire, in Town or Country. 

One Hundred Pianofortes for general inspection, & Packed free of expense. 

G. PEACHEY, 73, BisHopsGATE-sTREET WITHIN, Opposite the Marine Socicty, 





Under the distinguished Patronage of His Ma jesty the King of Prussia, His 
Majesty the King of Hanover, and most of the Nobility and Clergy of the 
United Kingdom, and recommended by the Faculty. 


Covens, HoARSENESS, AND ALL ASTHMATIC AND PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 
ErFEcTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’s COUGH LOZENGES. 


a 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS 


opy of a Letter from “CoLoneL Hawken,” (the well-known Author of “Guns 
‘ and Shooting.” 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, Oct. 21st, 1846. 

Srr,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect that I have ex 
perienced by taking only a few of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for severa 
weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me; and yet I got completely 
rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the 
only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive 
organs. Lam, Sir, your humble servant, 
'o Mr. Katina, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. P. HAWKER: 


RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’s COUGH LOZENGES. 


‘ Glasgow, 12th January, 1847. 
S1r,—I have t pleasure in informing Fee of the great good your excellent 
COUGH LOZENGES have done me. In ember, 1845, I caught a severe cold 
from riding two or three tiles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, 
and quite took away my voice, so that I could not speak above a whisper from that 
time until the beginning of December last. I tried all kind of medicines, but they 
were of noavail. Iwas then advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to 
lease my friends; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to my great 

came back as strong as eyer. Iam, Sir, youre ss HT 
TIN, 


Joy came KEATING, Esa. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPERA. 


On MONDAY, January 17th, 1848, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 
DONIZETTI’s OPERA, 


‘rE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 
Edgar (Master of Ravenswood),.... Mr. REEVES; 
Colonel Ashton, ... » Mr. WHITWORTH ; 

Rymond, Mr, WEISS ; 

Lucy Ashton . Madame DORUS GRAS. 

e Orchestra conducted by Monsieur Hector BeRui0z. 


After which, the NEW PANTOMIME, called 
FRIAR RUSH, or HARLEQUIN & KING GOLD. 


000-——— 
Tuesday (for the 3rd time), “‘ LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.” 
“THE MAID OF HONOR.” 
LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.” 
Friday, “ THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 
Saturday, “ THE MAID OF HONOR.” 
The NEW PANTOMIME every Jevaning. 


, “I PURITANI,” arranged for the English Stage, will 
rmed.—Gluck’s Grand Opera Seria, “ IPHIGENIA,” is also 


Bellini’s 
shortly be pe 
in rehearsal. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


MONSIEUR HECTOR BERLIOZ has the honor to state, that his First 
GRAND CONCERT in this Country will take place in the yey Royal, Dr 
Lane, on MONDAY, February 7th, 1848. Full particulars will be duly announced. 








Mr. WILLY’s CONCERT BAND, 
Consisting of TWENTY-SEVEN PERFORMERS (or any number of them), may 
be engaged for public or private Concerts, Matinées, or Soirées. For particulars 
apply to Mr. WILLY, 22, TRIGON TERRACE, KENNINGTON, near the Church. 


The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

‘‘ Sir,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver, 
underwhich I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever. I had previously 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. Humanly 

king, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of proveoting many unhappy persons, under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. When I commenced the use of your Pills, I was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same astonishing remedy.”’ 

“To Professor Holloway.” (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.” 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho ioway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 48.6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 








To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, and the British Army 
and Navy. 
J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS. 

J. KoHLER having brought to perfection and obtained Her Majesty’s Letter’s 
Patent for the above invention, which he has applied to the CORNOPEAN, 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROMBONES, and FRENCH HORNS, he can now 
with great confidence, after an experience of Five Years in bringing the action to 
its present state of perfection, recommend them to Her Majesty’s Army and 
Navy, and all Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that this Patent gives 
to these Instruments are — jf 

1. All the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite as per- 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Instrument. 

2. The intervals on the Diaronic and Curomaric Scales are perfect, the com- 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may be performed with a 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and comparative ease to the performer. 

3. Combinations in harmony, which never before could be performed at all by 
any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect ease, and Ten or 
Twelve Instruments on this principle, can produce a more rich and sonorous 
effect than Twenty-four could do on the old principles. ‘I he harshness of tone in 
the former Brass Instruments is entirely done away with. and a set of these In- 
eens heard together, produces Military and harmonious effects never before 
heard. 

These Instruments are now in use in Her Masesty’s PrivaTE Ban, First 
Lire Guarps, Royat Horses Gvuarps, GRENADIER GUARDS, FUSILEER 
Guarps, RoyAL ARTILLERY, 60TH Roya. RiFLes, &c. Testimonials, Draw- 
ings, and Prices, forwarded on application at J. KOHLER’S Manufactory, 35, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY, 


No. 21a, SOHO SQUARE. 





Mr. HOWARD GLOVER 
Has the honor to announce that this Establishment, intended for the formation 
of Artistes for Opera, the Drama, and the Concert Room, as well as for general 
Musical Instruction, will be opened on the Ist of February, 1848, 
IN THE DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT, 
Mr. Howarp GLOovER is happy to be enabled to state that he will have the 
assistance of his Mother, 


Mrs. GLOVER, 


(of the Theatres Royal) and THE MUSICA Lwill be conducted by Mr. HowARD 
GLover, and Assistant Professors, 





Vocalists desirous of devoting their talents to the Stage, will here be. afforded 
an opportunity of acquiring that indispensable practice in the performance of 
Concerted Pieces and Musical Declamation, the want of which has been so severely 
felt by our rising Artistes, who, from the fact of our possessing no regular pro- 
vincial Opera, have been forced either to seek for the necessary experience abroad, 
or to brave, in an immature state, the ordeal of Metropolitan criticism. 

THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 

A Class for Dramatic Reading and the style and gesture of Theatrical 
expression, will be held every Monpay, under the direction of Mrs. GLovER. 

On TuEspAy, the Academy will be open from 10 till 4, for Private Vocal 
and other Lessons. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, a Vocal Class for Concerted Music, will 
be held for Gentlemen only. 

On THURSDAY MORNING, & Vocal Class for Ladies. 

On SaTuRDAY, a General Rehearsal will take place; and, once in every 
Month, an entire Work—Opera or Oratorio—with Orchestral 
Accompaniments, will be performed, on which occasions the 
Friends of the Students, the leading Members of the Musical Profession, and 
the Metropolitan Press will be invited. 

Instromental Classes, for the Practice of Chamber and Orchestral Music, 
will also be held on MonDAyY and THuRsDAY EVENINGS; and a Harmony 
Class on FriDay. 

The advantages of this School will be equally open to the Amateur. Eminent 
Professors of all branches of the art, as also of the Italian, German, and French 
] ages (which are now so essential to the Musical Artiste) will be connected 
with the Institution. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Dramatic and Musical Instruction, per Quarter, ..... 5090608 Ten GUINEAS. 


Instrumental and Harmony Classes, per Quarter, ......... . Four Guineas. 
Half a quarter paid in advance. 


No Proresstionat Pupil will be taken for less than six months, aud those only 
for that term who are so far advanced as to require merely a “ cours de perfec- 
tionnement.”’ More backward Pupils will not be taken for less than a twelyemonth. 

On quitting the Academy, Pupils will be furnished with a certificate of efficiency, 
and the interest of the Institution will be employed to forward their professional 
yet _ should they leave before the stipulated period, this certificate will not 

ne granted. 
1 communications to be addressed (post paid) to Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 
No. 214, SoHo SQuaARE. 








New Music for the Concertina & Piano Forte. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


By SCATES, 32, NEW BOND STREET. 


& 


“THE SWISS GIRL.” as sung by Miss Dolby, at M. Jullien’s 
Concerts, arranged with variations, P. F. accompaniment 
ad lib. Giulio Regondi, .. Je a os at ‘i 50 
“THOU ART GONE FROM MY GAZE,” (G. Linley) arranged with 
variations, P. F. accompaniment ad lib, Giulio Regondi oe 
SELECTION from “LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,” Giulio Regondi 
TROIS RECREATIONS pour Jes Eléves, No. 1, in G. No.2, in C. 
Giulio Regondi, each .. i oe ot we rs ie 
No. 2, of LE PARTERRE, arranged by J. Scates, containing Glover’s 
celebrated Duet, “‘ We come to thee, Savoy ; ” “ Un Segretto;” 
“The Standard Bearer,” &c. .. Se ow ob é ‘0 2 0 
GIULIO REGONDI’s Rudiments for the Concertina, 2nd edition, price 10 6 


J, SCATES, Concertina Manufacturer, 32, New Bond Street 


no eo 


ANTIGONE. 
ST. JAMES’S 2 


MORNIN PERFORMANCE OF ANTIGONE 


In consequence of numerous applications, Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces, 


that 
A MORNING PERFORMANCE 


OF THE CELEBRATED PLAY OF 


ANTIGON &, 


WITH THE ENTIRE MUSIC OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS COMPOSER, 
MENDELSSOHN, wILt BE GIVEN 
ON WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26th, 1848, 
Commencing precisely at Half-past Two o’clock, and terminating before Five. 


In addition to the Music of Antigone, the Orchestra will perform a Selection 
from Mendelssohn’s Music to “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” 
consisting of the Overture, Scherzo, Nocturne, and March. ; 

Boxes, Stalls, and ‘Tickets may be bad at Mr. MITCHELL’s RoYAL Liprary, 
33, Old Bond-street. 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS: 


Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
Mr. WILSON BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 


FIVE ENTERTAINMENTS 
ON THE 
SONCS OF SCOTLAND, 
TO BE GIVEN ON THE EVENINGS OF 
MONDAY, JANUARY the 17th; MONDAY, the 24th; MONDAY, the 3ist; 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7th; and MONDAY, the 14th. 
PIANO-FORTE, - MR. JOLLEY. 


SONGS FOR MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 17th, at Eight o’Clock. 

“Come o’er the stream, Charlie,” ‘‘The Stewarts’ of Appin,” ‘“ Wha wadna 
fecht for Charlie,” “Hame cam our gudeman at e’en,” “The Skylark,” “The 
Soldier’s Dream,” ‘An thou wert my ain thing,” ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
“Bonny Mary,” “Scots wha hae,” “The land o’the leal,” “Get up and bar 
the door,” “ Jock o’Hazeldean,” ‘ Pibrich o’Donne Dhu,”’ “ Allister M‘Allister.”’ 




















Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.6d.; Private Boxes for Six Persons, 15s. ; 
for Eight, 4h 


Mr, Wilson will, in the course of the season, produce several novelties. 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 
ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF FELIX 


MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
Words by Bishop Heber, Music composed by IL. V. Beethoven; adapted and 
arranged by R. ANDREWS—Just published, Handel’s new sacred song, ‘“‘ Bow 
down thine ear, O Lord.” 2s.—Duet anthem, ‘‘ Ponder my words, O Lord,” 2s.6d. 
—New Editions, elegantly bound, “Songs of the Hearth,” and “‘ Family Vocalist ;”’ 
the latter work having been presented, and most graciously received by her 
Majesty.—Andrewa’s “‘ Congregational Chants” and “ Congregational Psalmist’ 
(bound and gilt edges). May be had of all the Musicsellers in London. 


PERSONAL GRACES, 

The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged cur), 
the braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal 
the effect of RowLaNnp’s MAcassar OIL, on either natural or artificial hair 
rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beautiful 
flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, réndering the head- 
dress truly enchanting. RowLanp’s Ka.ypor is a preparation of unparalleled 
efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion, preserving them 
from every vicissitude of the weather; and 7, eradicating all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolourations ; and RowLanp’s OpoNTO, or PEARL 
DENTRIFICE, is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effect on the 
teeth and gums. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the Government 
Departments, with similar attempts at deception. The only Genuine “ MAcAssaR 
Ort,” KaLypor,” and *‘OponTo,” are * ROWLANDS’,” and the wrapper of 
each bears the name of “ ROWLANDS’,” preceding that of the article, with their 
signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus : ‘ 

A. ROWLAND AND SON. 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by every respectable Chemist 

and Perfumer throughout the kingdom. 








Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
WILLIAM Spencer Jonnson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County ot Middlesex ; where all communica- 
tions for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, 
Dean Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street; and 
all Book-sellers; city Agent, Mr. G. F. Denning, 2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, 





January 15th, 1848, 
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